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Editorial  and  other  Notes. 

Contents  of  our  Next  Number  (l  eadyjune  1st)  Special  Notice. 

Our  next  volume,  No.  21  (which  marks  the  “coming  of  age”  of 
the  present  series),  Avill  be  devoted  to  the  all-important  subject  of 
Orthochromatic  Photography  in  a simple  and  strictly  practical 
manner.  This  issue  will  contain  a special  design  in  several 
colours,  arranged  to  form  a detachable  test  object,  so  that  the  worker 
may  use  it  as  a means  of  verifying  the  correctness  of  his  work  with 
any  brand  of  plates. 

This  number  will  also  contain  several  choice  reproductions  of  the 
pictorial  work  of  Mr.  Harold  Baker. 

Other  numbers  now  in  active  preparation  will  deal  with  Figure 
Studies  and  Genre.  River,  Lake,  Marine  and  Seascape. 
Combination  Printing.  Copying.  Night  Photography. 
Flash-light  Work.  Ozotype.  Telephotography.  Iron 
Printing.  Oil  Printing.  Minor  Printing  Processes.  Lenses. 
Photographic  Optics.  Chemistry  -for  Photographers. 
Photo-micrography.  Stereoscopy.  Optical  Lantern.  Tri- 
chromatic Photography.  Finishing  the  Print.  Pictorial 
Composition  (second  part).  Gaslight  Papers,  etc. 

N.B.— Will  readers  who  feel  disposed  to  co-operate  in  the  preparation 
of  any  of  the  above  numbers  kindly  communicate  with  the  Editor  forthwith  ? 

The  Editor  is  always  willing  to  give  careful  consideration  to  Short 
Practical  Notes  on  any  of  the  subjects  in  preparation. 

All  matter  published  is  paid  for  at  one  uniform  rate. 

A Query  re  Binding  “ The  Practical  Photographer.” 

We  have  had  numerous  enquiries  and  suggestions  as  to  a bound  edition 
of  The  Practical  Photoejrayher.  Will  those  of  our  readers  who  are  prepared 
to  place  a six  months’  prepaid  order  for  cloth-bound  copies  (at  1/6  each  net) 
kindly  send  us  their  names  and  addresses,  but  not  send  any  money  until  th.ey 
hear  from  us  again,  as  the  feasibility  of  this  scheme  must  depend  upon  the 
number  of  definite  orders  received. 

Criticism  of  Prints. 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  criticism  of  prints  a special  feature  in  our 
pages.  The  Editor  gives  his  personal  careful  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
aims  at  making  every  criticism  a practical,  interesting,  and  instructive 
object-lesson.  By  paying  attention  to  the  hints  thus  given,  often  a poor  print 
may  be  improved  and  a good  print  followed  by  one  still  better.  In  order  to 
encourage  readers  to  take  great  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  prints  they  send 
us,  we  offer  Fifteen  Shillings  in  Prizes  for  the  best  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
prints  sent  in  each  month.  The  winning  prints  will  not  be  returned.  (See 
Coupon). 

Notice. — Composition  Competition. 

We  have  received  several  communications  urging  that  the  weather  during 
the  last  two  months  has  not  been  favourable  for  preparing  entries  for  this 
competition  and  suggesting  prolongation  of  time.  As  we  regard  the  study  of 
Pictorial  Composition  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  possible  importance  to 
photographers  we  very  gladly  fall  in  with  this  suggestion  and  have  postponed 
the  date  of  closing  to  the  Last  Day  of  May. 

Those  competitors  who  have  already  sent  in  their  pictures  will  be  at 
liberty  to  send  in  other  examples  by  using  the  Extia  Coupon  which  is  included 
on  page  xvi.  of  our  last  number. 

We  shall  be  prepared  to  give  extra  awards  should  the  pictures  sent  in 
justify  our  so  doing. 

iii. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

General  Notices. 

1.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  any  errors  in  tlie  spelling  of  award 
winners’  names  should  be  notified  to  the  Editor  i)nniediately  they  are 
observed. 

2.  Will  contributors  to  our  various  competitions  kindly  refrain  from  send- 
ing under  one  eover  prints  for  different  competitions?  This  not  only  gives  us 
considerable  troul)le,  but  involves  the  risk  of  the  various  pictures  not  being 
properly  entered  for  the  competition  for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is  far- 
better  for  all  concerned  to  send  each  lot  of  prints  in  separate  parcels. 

T.  Will  competitors  please  notice  that  the  latest  date  for  receiving  prints 
or  our  competitions  is  that  given  on  the  coupon,  and  that  we  cannot  admit 
late  arrivals  ? 

4.  Will  competitors  please  bear  in  mind  (1)  that  the  judging  and  criticism 
cannot  be  done  until  after  the  closing  date  of  the  competition,  f2)  that  we 
go  to  press  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  and  (3)  that  the  criticism  of  a large 
number  of  prints  takes  considerable  time  ? 

5.  In  response  to  numerous  requests  from  our  correspondents  we  have 
pleasure  to  announce  that  we  will  do  our  best  as  far  as  space  permits  to  reply 
to  queries  of  a photographic  nature.  Will  querists  please  (1)  write  plainly, 
(2)  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  (3)  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  clearness, 
and  (4)  give  us  the  indulgence  of  their  kind  patience  ? 

0.  To  meet  the  convenience  of  those  readers  who  are  preparing  prints  for 
special  dates  (exhibitions,  etc.),  and  cannot  conveniently  wait  for  printed 
criticism  in  our  columns,  we  have  arranged  that  readers  may  send  us  one,  two 
or  three  prints  with  the  usual  Print  Criticism  Coupon  and  a fee  of  one  shilling 
for  each  iwint  sent.  Within  a week  the  prints,  accompanied  by  a criticism, 
will  be  returned  to  the  sender.  The  return  postage  must  be  prepaid  in  the 
usual  way  as  in  Rule  5.  (See  page  v.)  The  fee  must  be  sent  with  a letter 
(marked  “Print  Criticism  Special”)  and  coupon  to  the  Editor,  and  not 
enclosed  with  the  prints.  Each  print  must  bear  on  the  back  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender. 

Print  Criticism.  Awards : 

The  following  six  pictures  we  judged  to  be  of  so  nearly  equal  merit  that 
no  one  could  be  said  to  be  better  than  the  others.  They  are  therefore  bracketed 
together  and  each  receives  one-sixth  of  the  monthly  award  : — W.  H.  Mack, 
“A  Cheshire  Lane”;  T.  W.  Miller,  “Breaking  the  Ice”;  A.  Richards, 
“Finishing  Touches”;  R.  S.  Briggs,  “The  Willow”;  J.  Walton,  “Cat  and 
Kitten”;  C.  B.  Alexander,  “Ploughing.”  The  following  sent  work  which 
pressed  very  closely  on  the  winners,  and  are  highly  commended  * — 
F.  Melton,  G.  Vawson,  B.  Roberton,  J.  J.  Rothwell,  A.  H.  Wilson,  Mrs.  P. 
Mason,  W.  H.  House,  R.  Marshall,  A.  G.  Turner, 


This  Coupon  Expires  May  3Ist,  1905. 

The  Practicj^lL  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  44. 

Prints  for  Criticism  (or  Queries). 

RULES. 

1.  Write  legibly,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

2.  Put  your  name,  address,  and  a number  on  the  back  of 

each  print,  and  enclose  this  coupon. 

3.  Do  not  send  more  than  three  prints  with  one  coupon. 

4.  State  the  Month,  Hour,  Light,  Plate  Speed,  Stop, 

Exposure,  Developer,  Printing  and  Toning  process 
employed. 

5.  If  prints  are  to  be  returned,  a stamped  and  addressed 

label  or  envelope  must  be  sent  with  the  prints. 

6.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  reproducing  any  print 

sent  in  for  criticism. 

7.  Prints  should  be  addressed  : — The  Editor  of  The 

Practical  Photographer  (Print  Criticism),  27, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  


IV, 
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Animal  Competition : Awards. 

This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  competitions  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  series,  and  no  little  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  making  the  awards. 

Silver  Plaque. — Miss  Chichester,  “Donkeys.” 

Bronze  Plaque.— B.  E.  L.  King,  “Nest  of  Missel  Thrush.” 

Certificates. — P.  W.  Earnborough,  “ Crab-eating  Raccoon  ” ; .7.  Petrie, 
“Grazing”  ; A.  H.  Gray,  “ Frosted  Cobweb”  ; Dan  Dunlop,  “Fluffy”  ; R.  D. 
Perceval,  “English  Terrier”;  H.  E.  Staddon,  “Sympathy”;  H.  P.  Wight, 
“Sheep  Study”  ; F.  N.  Brauer,  “Laddie.” 

Highly  Commended.— A.  N.  Hill,  “Quite  Ready” ; L.  Watts,  “My  Friend 
the  Enemy”;  E.  O.  Hoppe,  “Pastorale”;  C.  J.  P.  Cave,  “A  Downland 
Pastoral”  ; H.  Light,  “Tommy”  ; W.  H.  Nithsdale,  “The  Laird  and  Lady  of 
the  Lake”  ; J.  R.  Richardson,*  “Restful  Moments”  ; J.  Harrison,  “Waiting 
for  Master”  ; G.  D.  Swan,  “ Forty  Winks.” 
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1 Write  Legibly. 

This  Coupon  Expires  July  25th,  1905. 

Portraiture  Competition. 

A Silver,  and  Bronze  Plaque,  and  Certificates  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges. 

1.  This  Competition  is  designed  to  draw  attention  to  the  study  of  photo- 

graphic portraiture. 

2.  Competitors  may  submit  one,  two  or  three  (but  not  more)  prints. 

3.  Each  print  must  bear  on  the  back  of  the  mount  the  title,  name  and  address 

of  the  producer,  and  full  details  as  to  date,  plate,  stop,  exposure  of 
the  negative.  Also  details  of  the  printing  ju'oeess. 

4.  Retouching  is  permitted,  but  when  the  negative  or  print  has  been  retouched 

this  fact  must  be  stated  on  the  back  of  the  print. 

5.  Marks  will  be  given  for  Technical  and  Pictorial  quality.  Tlie  mounting 

and  titling  will  also  be  taken  into  account. 

6.  The  Editor  reserves  tlie  right  to  reproduce  any  prints  sent  in  to  this 

competition. 

7.  The  Winning  Prints  will  not  be  returned.  Others  will  be  returned,  to- 

gether with  a brief  criticism,  if  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope  or 
label  be  sent  With  thc  prints. 

8.  Prints  must  reach  us  not  later  than  July  25th,  1905,  addressed:— 

The  Editor  of  The  Practical  Photographer 
(Portraiture  Competition), 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


V. 
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The  Pictorial  Work 
of  Furley  Lewis. 


By  THE  EDITOR. 


R.  FURLEY  LEWIS  is  one  of  the  com- 
paratively rare  cases  of  a rapidly  made 
and  steadily  maintained  front  rank 
~ reputation.  The  trite,  if  inelegan  t saying, 

I • about  “ going  up  like  a rocket,  and 

L!l7.  — • ^ coming  down  like  a stick  ” would  apply 
to  not  a few  of  the  suddenly  made 
reputations  in  our  leading  photographic  exhibitions. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  artist  whose  work  so  aptly 
forms  the  one-man-show  of  this  number,  not  only 
did  he  quickly  step  into  the  front  rank,  but  by  a 
wise  self-restraint  he  has  year  by  year  publicly 
shown  just  enough  of  his  work  to  make  us  all 
wish  there  was  a little  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Lewis  made  his  acquaintance  with  photo- 
graphy in  the  days  when  dry  plates  were  just 
beginning  to  be  made  commercially— in  the  “good 
old  days  ” (?) — when  they  were  coated  by  hand,  on 
glass  fully  double  the  present-day  thickness,  and 
nearly  as  much  emulsion  was  found  on  the  back 
as  the  front.  Since  then  he  has  gone  through  the 
wet  plate  mill,  and  is  au  fait  with  the  sobering 
experiences  of  process  work  in  various  forms. 

Like  most  young  photographers,  he  distributed 
his  favours  without  favouritism  among  landscape, 
shipping,  figure  and  portrait  subjects ; but,  ere 
long,  gravitated  towards  the  last-named  branch 
as  a speciality.  Like  all  true  artists  his  sympathies 
are  wide.  Some  knowledge  of  drawing  and 
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modelling  in  clay  enables  him  to  appreciate  the 
results  of  our  brethren  of  the  brush  and  chisel. 
And  perhaps  he  will  permit  us  to  “ let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  ” by  saying  that  his  present  - day 
favourite  holiday  is  a quiet  trip  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  can  forget  time  and  place,  and  quietly 
commune  with  the  old  masters  in  a picture  gallery 
in  some  old-world,  sleepy,  unfrequented  city. 

But  the  student-reader  will  be  wanting  to  know 
something  about  how  Mr.  Lewis  works.  Faith,  sirs  I 
there  is  but  little  to  tell.  His  workroom  is  delight- 
fully unconventional,  and  yet  abundantly  adequate, 
as  his  work  well  shows.  Backgrounds  and  head- 
rests are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  His  watch- 
word is  spontaneity,  naturalness,  unconventionalism. 
His  keynote  of  success  is  simplicity.  In  a word 
he  has  learnt  the  value  of  leaving  out,  i.  e.,  that 
the  success  of  a picture  as  much  depends  upon 
what  is  omitted  as  what  is  included. 

A good  deal  of  his  work  is  done  on  whole-plate 
or  10  X 8 negatives,  with  a lens  of  about  18  inches 
focal  length  ; but  for  12  x 10  or  larger  sizes,  a focal 
length  of  about  40  inches  is  often  used.  One  need 
hardly  say  that  his  retouching  is  limited  to 
corrections  of  such  defects  as  the  lens  or  plate 
originates  or  accentuates ; in  a word,  it  is  “correc- 
tive, not  creative.” 

He  very  rightly  holds  that  the  arrangement  or 
distribution  of  light  and  shade  is  of  the  utmost 
importance ; that  breadth  of  effect  is  not  inconsistent 
with  needful  detail  or  modelling  ; that  it  is  desirable 
to  know  something  of  the  tastes  and  interests  of  the 
sitter  before  an  exposure  is  made  ; and,  of  course, 
the  one  thing  the  sitter  should  not  be  thinking 
about  is  having  a portrait  taken ; that  one  of  the 
unfortunate  tendencies  of  photography,  or  rather 
of  photographers,  is  immortalising  the  trivial,  the 
insignificant,  the  common-place ; and  that  it  is  good 
training  to  try  and  picture  to  oneself  how  a great 
painter  would  deal  with  the  sitter  who  is  under 
consideration  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Lewis  does  not  ignore  the  fact  that  in  photo- 
graphy there  are  serious  limitations  and  difficulties, 
but  these  only  serve  to  make  the  process  invigorat- 
ing, interesting,  stimulating.  In  spite  of  difficulties 
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and^failures,  there  is  yet  enough  to  encourage  the 
serious  student  to  persevere,  and  seek  for  success 
in  the  direction  of  simplification  and  largeness  of 
treatment. 

For  the  thinking  amateur  photographer  por- 
traiture has  the  especial  charm  of  freedom.  Given 
a willing  and  patient  subject,  there  seems  no  end 
to  the  ways  in  which  we  can  modify  the  pose,  sur- 
roundings, lighting,  proportions,  trimming,  etc. 
Hence  it  comes  that  the  contemplation  of  every 
photographic  portrait  suggests  a stream  of  ques- 
tions as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  altering 
this,  changing  that,  omitting  something  on  this 
side,  introducing  something  on  that.  Moreover, 
such  a questioning  frame  of  mind  maybe  encouraged 
in  the  student,  because  in  this  manner  he  can  often 
discover  why  a piece  of  successful  work  has  been 
done  just  in  the  way  it  was  done.  Thoughtful 
questions  thoughtfully  considered  often  sharpen  the 
powers,  not  only  of  observation,  but  also  of 
appreciation. 

In  this  instance  we  do  not  attempt  any  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  pictures,  but  take  them 
haphazard. 

Fig.  6.  Portrait  Grotip.—The  student  will  glean 
more  than  one  hint  as  to  the  natural  occupation  of 
the  hands  of  the  various  members  of  the  group. 
He  will  also  note  that  no  two  heads  are  on  exactly 
the  same  level,  nor  are  there  any  equal  interspaces 
between  the  heads  ; both  well-known  principles  in 
grouping,  and  both  often  ignored  in  photographs 
of  groups.  A quiet  but  not  absolutely  blank  back- 
ground has  been  chosen.  Each  head  has  sufficient 
range  of  light  and  shade  to  give  adequate  model- 
ling. 

The  present  writer  has  never  yet  seen,  nor  is  ever 
likely  to  see,  a photograph  which  did  not  contain 
something  which  might  have  been  different  for  its 
betterment,  and  Furley  Lewis  would  be  the  last  one 
to  claim  to  be  an  exception  or  resent  suggestions. 

In  the  group  before  us  two  or  three  points  sug- 
gest themselves  as  worth  considering.  For  instance, 
might  not  the  table  have  been  a little  larger? 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  had  the  standing 
figure  been  looking  towards  us  ? — a device  so  often 
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followed  by  the  old  masters  when  dealing  with 
groups  of  this  general  character.  These  are  only 
suggestions  of  questions  which  the  art  student  may 
V argue  pro  and  con.  with  himself,  and  thus  learn  to 
have  a reason  for  doing  this  or  avoiding  that.  And 
let  him  always  remember  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
suggest  an  alteration  ; it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
suggest  an  improvement. 

Fig.  3.  Portrait  Study. — There  is  a painter-like 
quality  about  this  study  that  is  attractive,  and 
consideration  will  probably  lead  the  thoughtful 
observer  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  generalization  of  the  drapery.  It  is  sug- 
gested en  7nasse  rather  than  depicted  fold  by  fold 
and  crease  by  crease.  The  broadly  lighted  yet 
delicately  modelled  face  is  in  harmony  with  the 
simple  and  direct  treatment  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  composition.  The  placing  of  the  head  rather 
high  up  in  the  picture  suggests  some  one  tall  rather 
than  short,  and  doubtless  is  done  with  a purpose. 

Fig.  2.  Portrait  of  A.  Haddon.  — This  is  a work 
of  twofold  interest  to  us  photographers.  Not  only 
is  it  a piece  of  excellent  camera-craft,  but  it  is  what 
is  commonly  called  a “ speaking  likeness”  of  one  of 
the  foremost  figures  in  the  photographic  world. 
The  opinions  of  few  persons  command  so  much 
respect  on  the  technicalities  of  photography  as  do 
those  of  Mr.  Haddon.  This  study  well  exemplifies 
that  spontaneity  which  is  at  once  life-like,  transi- 
tory and  elusive,  yet  essential  to  success.  The 
disposing  of  the  hands  is  particularly  happy  and 
instructive ; the  balance  of  the  head  is  also  espe- 
cially worthy  of  study. 

Fig.  1.  “Un  Maitre  d’  Armes. ’’—Another  instance 
of  a face  and  figure  suggesting  reality  and  vitality. 
The  hands,  arms,  and  head,  are  all  full  of  life,  and 
yet  not  in  any  sense  dramatic.  The  vigorous 
lighting  is  well  adapted  to  the  subject.  Two 
questions  suggest  themselves,  viz. : — whether  it 
would  or  would  not  be  a gain  to  give  just  a little 
more  picture  space  round  the  figure,  and  whether 
the  shadow  about  the  figure’s  right  eye  might  not  be 
lightened  somewhat  with  a view  to  getting  a rather 
more  decorative  arrangement.  As  before,  these 
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are  only  questions  for  consideration,  and  not 
necessarily  improvements,  for  one  may  often 
locally  improve  a portion  here  or  there,  but  the 
“improvement”  may  be  found  to  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  general  effect  of  the  picture. 
And  general  is  more  important  than  local  effect. 

Fig.  7.  Portrait  Gilbert  dc  Neufville.  -y  This 
example  has  been  chosen  for  inclusion  in  this 
series,  partly  because  it  is  an  instance  of  “ Doctors 
differ.”  With  some  workers  we  feel  sure  that  it 
will  at  once  commend  itself  as  fresh,  unconven- 
tional, forceful,  and  unaffected.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  unconventionality  will  be  made  a 
stumbling  block.  Among  the  questions  which  the 
student  may  consider  are  these  : — W ould  the  back- 
ground have  been  better  without  the  foils  ? Do  the 
gloved  and  ungloved  hands  gain  or  lose  by  this 
contrast?  Would  it  have  been  better  to  have 
included  the  boots  or  to  have  cut  away  more  of 
the  legs?  One  might  add  half  a score  similar 
questions.  For  to  the  analytical  mind  there  is 
always  the  question — “ what  would  be  the  effect  of 
changing  this  or  that  ? ” 

Fig.  5.  Kathleen. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
include  this  example,  because  it  seems  to  take  us 
somewhat  apart  from  Lewis’s  characteristic  style. 
We  here  see  a tendency  in  the  direction  of  the 
decorative  as  contrasted  with  the  forceful  line  of 
treatment.  To  the  learner,  the  first  impression  is 
always  a matter  of  great  importance,  especially 
when  this  first  impression  is  confirmed  by  closer 
observation.  In  this  instance,  our  own  first 
impression  is  that  of  graceful  flowing  lines.  The 
poise  and  turn  of  the  head  is  particularly 
interesting  in  this  study. 

Fig.  8.  “ Bibi  ” is  again  of  interest  and  help  to 

the  camera  portraitist,  for  it  shows  in  an  instructive 
manner  yet  another  style  of  working.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  picture  is  nearly  equal  in  height  and 
width,  and  yet  we  are  not  conscious  of  its 
squareness  until  the  analytical  faculties  are  aroused. 
This  shows  us  how  agreeable  is  the  distribution  of 
light  and  shade.  But  let  the  beginner  bear  in 
mind  that  he  will  be  wise  to  avoid  the  circle  and 
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the  square  forms  until  he  has  had  very  considerable 
experience,  for  they  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
difficult  to  arrange.  This  study  is  attractive  by 
reason  of  its  general  decorative  character  and  also 
its  quietness. 

Fig.  4.  Portrait  of  Oscar  Arndt.— This  is  another 
interesting  example  of  a portrait  of  a well-known 
figure  ill  the  x^hotographic  world,  taken  by  another 
well-known  photographer.  In  certain  portraits 
there  is  “ a something  ” which  at  once  tells  us  it  is 
a “good  likeness,”  although  we  may  never  have 
seen  the  original.  This  is  an  example  which  will 
probably  convey  that  impression  to  most  of  our 
readers.  This  being  so,  we  cannot  offer  the  student 
a better  suggestion  than  that  he  should  put  to 
himself  a series  of  questions  as  to  why  and 
wherefore  this  and  that,  until  he  works  his  way  to 
some  conclusion  as  to  what  it  is  which  gives  this 
lifelike  effect.  And  let  him  not  be  content  until  he 
has  x^i'oved  or  disproved  his  theory  by  making  a 
few  trials  with  his  friends. 

Alas,  we  find  this  all  too-entrancing  subject  of 
portraiture  has  quite  run  away  with  our  pen,  and 
led  us  to  exceed  the  customary  bounds  of  these 
introductory  notes.  But  this  time  we  must  take 
refuge  behind  the  excuse  that  Mr.  Furley  Lewis 
has  put  before  us  so  many  fascinating  examples 
which  in  turn  have  each  iirompted  a string  of 
alluring  problems. 

Portraiture  is  one  of  the  most  popular  subjects 
with  cameraists  of  all  ages,  and  we  are  well 
assured  that  everyone  of  them  will  join  us  in  a 
very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  his 
great  kindness  in  placing  his  gallery  of  examples 
unreservedly  at  our  disposal,  an  emharras  de 
richesses  which  made  us  wish  our  available  page 
space  were  twice  as  great  as  it  is. 
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Preliminary  Note. 


WHAT  IS  A PORTRAIT? 


HAT  is  the  difference  between  a figure 
study  and  a portrait?  This  is  a 
_ question  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer 
— in  a sentence.  Briefly  put  we  may 
y • say  that  in  a portrait  the  likeness 
L—  • ..  — J of  some  individual  is  the  chief  con- 
sideration. Without  this  likeness  it 
may  be  a good  picture,  or  an  interesting  figure 
study,  but  it  is  not  a true  portrait.  In  a figure 
study  likeness  is  quite  secondary.  In  this  case  we 
have  little  or  no  interest  in  knowing  that  the 
original  was  Tom  Tar  or  Bill  Bung,  and  are  satisfied 
if  we  have  got  a thoroughly  characteristic  present- 
ation of  a fisherman  or  sailor,  and  shall  probably 
be  calling  it  by  some  such  well-worn  title  as 
“ A toiler  of  the  deep  ” or  “ Home  from  the 
sea,”  etc. 


It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  as  to  whether  a 
picture  is  a portrait  or  figure  study.  Because  it 
may  be  either,  neither  or  both.  But  if  it  fails  as  a 
truthful  likeness  it  is  not  a good  portrait.  There 
are  some  portraits'  which  at  once  tell  us  they  are 
truthful  likenesses,  though  we  may  not  have  seen 
the  original,  and  there  are  figure  studies  which  we 
feel  would  pass  equally  well  for  half-a-dozen 
different  people,  and  yet  be  equally  interesting 
as  figure  studies. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  notice  that  in  the 
following  pages  we  do  not  devote  much  space  to 
expression,  action  or  accessories,  and  omit  some 
topics  entirely.  This  is  partly  due  to  our  very 
limited  space  for  a very  wide  subject,  and  partly 
that  we  think  several  of  these  and  other  kindred 
topics  may  more  conveniently  be  discussed  in  our 
volume  devoted  to  figure  studies  and  genre  compo- 
sitions, which  we  now  have  in  hand  and  hope  to 
publish  very  shortly. 
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Introductiofi  to  Portrait  Photography. 


p 


By  THE  EDITOR. 


I 


ORTRAITURE  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  all  branches  of  photography  in  the 
sense  that  sooner  or  later  every  possessor 
of  a camera  is  tempted  to  try  his  ’prentice 
hand  in  this  direction.  It  is  quite  easy, 
yet  profoundly  difficult ; fascinating,  yet 
perplexing  ; simple,  yet  complex.  But  in 
spite  of  these  apparent  contradictions  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  advising  every  camera  user  to  include 
it  among  the  subjects  of  his  study  and  practice,  for 
although  some  failures  are  certain,  his  successes  will 
give  pleasure  not  only  to  himself  but  to  others  also. 
Moreover  it  will  often  be  of  the  greatest  help  in  that 
limitless  field  of  engaging  occupation — the  study  of 
human  character. 

Ij,  I Probably  we  can  best  help  the 

^ . reader  by  assuming  that  he  has  had 

Experiments.  experience  with  the 

subject  in  hand — that  he  has  already  taken  a few 
negatives  and  found  the  resulting  prints  somewhat 
promising  yet  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Some  of 
the  faults  he  can  see,  yet  is  not  sure  as  to  how  they 
may  be  avoided  on  a future  occasion.  Other  faults 
probably  he  does  not  specifically  recognise,  although 
he  perceives  “ a something  ” which  is  not  quite  right 
or  pleasing. 

In  many  studies  the  time  the 
student  most  needs  and  is  least 
likely  to  heed  advice  is  at  the  outset. 
Quite  the  best  bit  of  help  we  can  give  the  beginner 
is  study  one  thing  only  at  a time''  This  is  so  simple 
and  so  obvious  that  it  is  seldom  indeed  the  beginner 
pays  the  least  attention  to  this  hint.  Yet  it 
represents  the  essence  of  many  years’  experiments. 
Its  neglect  is  at  the  root  of  nine  out  of  ten  failures, 
puzzles,  and  disappointments.  It  will  prove  by  far 
the  quickest  road.  It  will  save  time,  trouble,  and 
temper,  to  say  nothing  of  materials.  And  each 
problem  solved,  and  doubt  dispelled,  is  an  aid 
towards  the  next  step,  as  well  as  an  encouragement 
to  further  work. 


How  to 
Commence. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


^ ....  So  many  factors  enter  into  por- 

Considcrations.  traiture  that  if  we  attempt  to  deal 

with  several  at  a time,  mental  chaos,  not  progress,  is 
the  most  probable  result.  Thus,  if  you  are  studying 
exposure,  do  not  alter  the  lighting  or  background. 
If  studying  lighting  let  that  be  the  only  thing  that 
is  altered  during  that  set  of  experiments.  If  you 
alter  two  or  three  things  at  a time  there  will  be 
mental  confusion  as  to  which  of  the  varying  factors 
is  the  chief  cause  in  the  varying  result.  Do  not 
trust  to  memory,  but  make  a note  at  the  time  as  to 
stop,  lighting,  exposure,  etc.,  and  number  the  plate 
to  correspond  with  this  note  before  the  plate  is 
developed.  This  may  easily  be  done  with  a fine 
pointed,  rather  hard  pencil  on  one  corner  of  the 
film. 


« The  course  of  study  about  to  be 
Glow  and  otire.  suggested  may  at  first  glance  seem 

formidably  long  and  uninteresting,  but  most  haste 
is  often  the  least  speed.  If  the  reader  is  in  earnest 
he  will  not  mind  the  trouble  of  a little  quiet 
thinking.  If  he  wants  to  work  economically  and 
not  waste  his  material  he  will  find  “ system  is  a 
good  saver.”  If  he  does  not  want  to  waste  his  time 
and  lose  his  temper  he  will  see  the  wisdom  of  “ slow 
and  sure  wins  the  race.” 


Failures. 


To  make  the  same  mistake  a second 
time  argues  thoughtlessness,  care- 
lessness, or  ignorance.  (These  are  the  three  legs  of 
the  stool  on  which  Failure  sits.)  Every  failure 
should  at  any  rate  help  towards,  if  not  quite  enable 
us,  to  avoid  repeating  the  mistake. 


The  Camera. 


If  the  reader  has  not  already  spent 
as  much  as  he  cares  to  invest  in 
apparatus,  we  may  offer  him  a few  general  sug- 
gestions. It  is  very  convenient  to  have  a camera 
with  a long  bellows,  thus  permitting  the  use  of  a 
lens  of  long  focus  in  ordinary  rooms.  Roughly  put 
the  camera  may  desirably  have  a bellows  extension 
of  three  times  the  long  side  of  the  plate,  or  say 
12  inches  for  quarter-plate,  18  inches  for  half -plate, 
24  inches  for  whole-plate.  A longer  bellows  than 
this  is  no  disadvantage.  The  camera  should 
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have  a swing  back  and  a good  rise  of  front.  The 
rise  should  be  half  the  length  of  the  plate,  say  two 
inches  for  quarter-plate  and  so  on. 

I It  is  by  no  means  essential  to  buy 

e ens.  ^ costly  portrait  lens  for  ordinary 

amateur  portraiture.  The  chief  advantage  that  a 
portrait  lens  possesses  over  a rapid  rectilinear  or 
similar  form  of  instrument  is  that  of  rapidity. 
Usually  with  the  rapid  symmetrical  or  rapid  recti- 
linear forms  the  largest  aperture  is  about  //8,  while 
portrait  lenses  frequently  have  an  aperture  of  //4. 
The  latter  is,  of  course,  not  double,  but  four  times 
as  quick  as  the  former.  But  with  this  gain  in  speed 
we  have  a corresponding  loss  in  depth  of  focal  field, 
or  depth  of  focus  as  it  is  commonly  called.  For 
instance,  in  a full-face  portrait  we  may  get  the  eyes 
in  sharp  focus,  but  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  ear  will 
be  appreciably  fuzzy,  whereas  with  //8  all  parts 
would  probably  be  (apparently)  equally  well  defined. 
(Perhaps  the  reader  may  have  already  noticed  that  in 
a portrait  of  a man  with  a beard  a few  hairs  may  be 
sharply  defined  like  fine  wire  and  other  parts  look 
like  cotton  wool.)  Of  course,  one  may  stop  down 
the  portrait  lens  to  //8,  and  get  the  same  “ depth  ” 
as  the  R.R.  lens  if  their  focal  lengths  are  equal.  In 
this  case  we  have  paid  extra  for  something  which 
we  ai*e  not  using.  Moreover,  portrait  lenses  are 
cumbersome,  bulky  and  heavy,  and  not  convenient 
to  use  with  the  ordinary  landscape,  taper-bellows, 
lightly-built  cameras.  But  if  the  worker  is  likely  to 
confine  his  attention  to  portraiture,  then  a square- 
bellows,  strongly-built  camera  is  desirable,  and  a 
portrait  lens  can  be  safely  used.  In  dull  weather, 
or  in  the  case  of  children,  when  rapid  exposures 
are  desirable,  he  may  put  up  with  the  lack  of  focal 
depth  to  get  the  compensation  of  rapidity  by  the 
use  of  a large  aperture. 

For  large  heads  with  steady  sitters  a landscape 
lens  of  long  focus  is  a very  desirable  form  of  instru- 
ment. The  largest  aperture  is  usually  about  //ll. 
With  this  type  of  instrument  we  may  often  get  a 
very  pleasing  general  evenness  of  definition  which 
is  not  excessively  sharp  anywhere,  and  yet  quite 
sharp  enough  everywhere  that  we  want  definition. 
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For  out-door  work,  or  in  a conservatory  or  other 
place  where  there  is  plenty  of  light,  one  may  make 
excellent  portraits  with  a “spectacle”  or  uncor- 
rected lens  which  need  not  cost  more  than  sixpence. 
In  this  case,  after  focussing,  the  lens  and  ground 
glass  must  be  approximated  by  about  3^0  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens.  (See  “Achromatism”  in 
The  Practical  Photographers  Annual.) 

One  may  go  a stage  further  and  use  a pinhole 
without  any  lens  at  all,  but  in  this  case  the  exposure 
is  so  long  that  unless  the  sitter  is  exceptionally 
quiet,  the  procedure  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
curious  experiment  than  a profitable  study.  Should 
the  reader  happen  to  possess  a R.R.  lens  of  focal 
length  about  li  times  the  length  of  the  plate  in 
use,  and  the  camera  bellows  is  long  enough,  he  is 
advised  to  try  the  effect  of  removing  the  front  half 
of  his  lens,  and  using  the  back  portion  only.  This 
will  have  a focal  length  about  double  that  of  the 
complete  instrument,  and  will  give  a double  size 
of  image.  The  difference  of  the  parts  in  and  out 
of  focus  will  not  be  so  marked.  He  must  remember, 
however,  that  now  his  stops  are  only  \ the  usual 
value,  i.e.,  the  half  lens  with  stop  marked  //8  is  really 
now  //16,  and  the  exposures  are  correspondingly 
quadrupled. 

The  beginner  in  portraiture  often 

asks  the  question,  “What  is  the  best 
stop  to  use?”  The  phoice,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  effect  wanted,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  case. 
The  smaller  the  stop  the  greater  the  depth  of  focal 
field,  and  the  longer  the  exposure.  We  may,  in 
certain  cases,  wish  to  have  great  depth  of  focus, 
hut  the  conditions  of  light  may  forbid  our  attempt- 
ing the  use  of  a very  small  stop.  Speaking 
generally,  we  should  advise  the  beginner  to  use  the 
largest  stop  that  he  can  bring  his  mind  to  accept, 
without  producing  what  is  to  him  a disagreeable 
degree  of  diffusion,  or  softness,  or  fuzziness  on  the 
ground  glass.  If  working  in  a room  or  studio  //8 
will  probably  be  found  the  most  convenient  and 
satisfactory.  For  outdoor  work,  where  the  back- 
ground is  some  distance  beyond  the  sitter,  and  //8 
converts  this  background  into  circles  of  confusion, 
then  //ll  will  usually  be  a satisfactory  compromise. 
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Going  back  to  first  principles,  we  must  remember 
that  in  a portrait  the  head  is  the  chief  thing  in  our 
picture ; therefore,  the  background  must  not  attract 
attention  to  itself,  and  so  away  from  the  head, 
either  by  being  very  much  out  of  focus,  or  being  as 
sharply  defined  as  the  head. 

Not  only  does  a large  stop  give  us  a quicker 
exposure,  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  give  a 
certain  roundness  to  the  modelling  which  is  highly 
desirable.  But,  as  above  said,  a very  large  stop, 
i.e.^  larger  than  //6,  usually  tends  to  give  un- 
pleasantly marked  differences  of  definition.  The 
essence  of  the  matter  is  that  we  must  try  to  avoid 
very  large  or  very  small  stops. 

that  the  work  is  to 
a room  or  studio  it 
will  follow  that  we  are  likely  to  have  very  consider- 
able differences  of  light  and  shade  contrast  to  deal 
with.  And  remembering  the  golden  rule  that  our 
exposure  must  be  sufficiently  long  for  the  most 
important  shadow  portion,  it  follows  that  we  want 
a rapid  rather  than  a slow  plate  or  film.  (1)  To  get 
shadow  detail.  (2)  To  help  us  in  avoiding  accen- 
tuation of  contrasts.  (3)  To  minimise  the  chance  of 
movement  of  the  sitter,  or  change  of  expression 
during  the  exposure. 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  plates  of  extreme 
rapidity  are  difficult  for  the  beginner  to  manage  in 
the  dark-room.  He  will,  therefore,  be  wise  to  be 
content  with  a plate  of  speed  about  200  H.  & D. 

^ The  average  amateur  is  not  likely 
btudio  or  Koom.  have  any  great  choice  of  rooms, 

but  if  he  knows  what  to  aim  at  he  will  be  better 
able  to  utilise  what  range  of  choice  is  offered  him. 
A room  with  a large  window  is  better  than  one 
with  a small  one ; for  by  covering  up  a part  we  can 
control  quantity  and  direction  of  light.  A north 
is  better  than  a south  aspect,  and  the  east  side  is 
better  than  the  west.  An  oblong  room  is  better 
than  a square  one  of  the  same  area. 

Two  windows  are  better  than  one  of  double  size. 
And  if  the  room  is  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  with 
a window  in  each  wall,  there  is  a still  further 
advantage. 
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Kathleen. 


Furley  Lewis. 


Fig.  6 Furley  Lewis. 
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A room  shaped  like  A,  with  the  window  in  the 
long  side,  is  much  better  than  B,  with  the  window 
in  the  short  side. 


Arrangement 
of  Room. 


Fig.  41.  Fig.  42. 

The  less  furniture,  chairs,  tables, 
pictures,  ornaments,  etc.,  in  the 
room,  the  better  chance  of  picture 
making,  and  the  more  space  for  moving  the  sitter 
and  camera.  If  the  walls  have  a dark  paper  it  is 
a good  plan  to  hang  up  sheets  against  the  walls 
opposite  the  wdndow  and  behind  the  camera.  The 
sheets  should  have  tape  loops  and  be  adjusted  to 
hang  on  nails  at  two-feet  intervals.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  necessary  to  lay  a sheet  on  the  floor  to  act 
as  a diffusing  reflector.  Ornaments,  glazed  pictures, 
or  other  things  likely  to  show  as  patches,  should  be 
removed  from  the  wall  behind  the  sitter. 


Selection  of 
Sitter. 


The  room  and  apparatus  prepared, 
we  now  look  about  for  a sitter. 
In  this  person  we  want  someone 
who  has  not  the  impatience  and  restlessness  of 
youth,  or  the  feebleness  of  age.  The  sitter  should 
be  one  who  is  quite  willing  to  give  us  plenty  of 
time.  Flurry  is  fatal  to  tliought  and  study.  In 
selecting  the  sitter  try  to  avoid  the  young  or  old. 
Do  not  choose  anyone  who  wants  to  be  made  into 
a pretty  picture.  You  need  someone  who  will  pvit 
his  or  her  head  in  any  required  position  without 
any  regard  to  what  is  the  most  becoming  pose.  As 
women  sitters  are  more  conscious,  and  habitually 
think  more  and  oftener  about  how  they  look  than 
men  do,  one  may  venture  to  suggest  a middle-aged 
man  as  being  most  likely  to  be  helpful.  Do  not 
make  the  common  mistake  of  having  a diffej'ent 
sitter  for  every  fresh  expeHment.  Such  frequent 
changes  only  introduce  difflculties  and  confusion. 
We  may  easily  get  confused  between  light  and 
dark  complexions,  and  exposure  or  development. 
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A smooth  and  a wrinkled  face  look  vastly  different 
in  the  same  lighting,  and  so  on. 


Use  of  Piaster 
Cast. 


Exposure. 


It  is  often  suggested  that  a plaster 
cast  forms  a good  object  for  the 
study  of  lighting.  If  this  be  used, 
it  should  be  a life  size  “ head  and  shoulders,”  and 
painted  in  “flatted”  oil  colours  to  resemble  flesh, hair, 
etc.  This  object  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  still 
in  any  position  we  put  it,  etc.,  but  our  range  of 
pose  study  is  practically  limited  to  that  of  rotation. 
Moreover,  unless  the  colouring  of  the  bust  is  very 
well  done,  we  may  easily  be  misled  by  it  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  the  living  model. 

We  may  regard  exposure  and 
development  as  the  two  pillars 
upon  which  the  arch  of  our  negative  rests ; and  no 
thought  or  care  should  be  spared  to  arrive  at  a 
good  exposure.  By  “ good  ” we  do  not  mean  long, 
or  short ; but  one  which  is  generous  without  being- 
excessive.  In  portraiture,  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional, a large  proportion  of  negatives  err  on  the 
side  of  under-exposure.  No  figures  can  be  given 
because  the  conditions  vary  so  much  ; but  our  page 
of  exposure  notes  may  prove  a valuable  help  to  the 
beginner  by  giving  some  idea  as  to  whethor  the 
exposure  should  be  ^ seconds.  But  what 

we  strongly  recommend  every  beginner  to  do  is  to 
make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  make  three  or  four 
very  carefully-timed  experiments,  equally  carefully 
made  notes,  and  keep  the  negatives.  Arrange 
matters  so  that  the  lighting  shows  moderate,  but 
not  excessive  light  and  shade  contrast.  Then 
assuming  that  the  correct  exposure  is  supposed 
(^.c.,  guessed)  to  be  one  second,  we  use  four  plates 
one  after  the  other,  giving  them  1,  2 and  4 seconds 
respectively.  The  exposures  are  carefully  timed, 
the  same  stop,  pose,  lighting,  etc.,  used  for  all,  so 
that  we  only  vary  the  exposure.  We  now  proceed 
to  develop  these  four  together  in  one  dish  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  having  previously  marked 
them  A,  B,  C,  D.  They  are  then  all  printed  side  by 
side  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  in  a case  of 
this  kind  it  is  well  to  use  a self-toning  P.O.P.,  so 
that  we  may  get  the  same  colour.  Careful  study 
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of  these  prints  should  well  repay  this  outlay  of 
something  under  sixpence.  Figs.  25,  26. 

, Our  next  step  is  to  see  what 
development.  happens  when  we  vary  the  time 
of  development.  We  may  assume  that  the  exposure 
experiment  just  made  has  taught  us  that  one  second 
exposure  with  f/8  is  satisfactory.  We  now  put  our 
model  in  a similar,  but  not  exactly  the  same  pose,  so 
that  should  this  set  and  the  previous  set  get  mixed 
we  then  identify  the  two  sets  at  once  by  the  slight 
difference  in  pose.  We  now  make  three  equal 
exposures,  z.e.,  one  second  with  f/8.  The  first  plate 
receives  normal  development,  the  second  is  de- 
veloped for  only  half  the  normal  time,  and  the 
third  should  have  at  least  treble  the  usual  time  in 
the  developer.  These  we  print  so  as  to  get  the 
best  result  we  can  from  each,  and  then  compare 
them  after  toning,  etc.  (Figs.  27,  28.) 


I . - We  have  now  learnt  something 

Lfightmg.  about  exposure  and  development, 

and  have  some  idea  as  to  what  we  consider  best 
for  a certain  lighting.  We  must  next  make 
three  pairs  of  experiments  as  to  direction  of 
lighting : — 1st,  the  light  falling  on  the  head  from 
behind  the  camera.  2nd,  the  light  falling  on  the 
head  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  3rd, 
the  direction  intermediate  between  the  1st  and  2nd 
position. 


S 


s 


A 


c 


c 


Front  Light. 


Fig.  43. 
Side  Light. 


Oblique  Light. 


In  the  accompanying  diagrams  S is  the  sitter, 
C the  camera,  and  the  arrow  shows  the  direction 
of  the  light  which  falls  on  the  sitter. 
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So  much  for  direction:  but  we  must  also  consider 
quality  of  lighting,  so  with  the  first  of  each  pair 
we  must  diffuse  the  light  by  means  of  a very  thin 
muslin  blind,  and  with  the  second  plate  allow  the 
light  to  fall  direct  from  the  window  without  either 
blind  diffuser  or  reflector. 


Of  course,  the  variations  and  combinations  of 
possible  lighting  are  not  exhausted  by  3 or  by  30 
such  experiments.  But  these  three  experiments 
will  serve  to  set  the  worker  on  the  watch  as  to  the 
effects  of  varying  the  direction  and  the  quality  of 
lighting.  And  we  need  hardly  remind  him  that  as 
he  moves  his  sitter  to  different  parts  of  the  room 
or  uses  diffusing  blinds  and  so  on,  the  exposure  will 
vary  somewhat,  for  his  first  experiment  will  have 
suggested  this.  Figs.  29—40. 


We  must  next  make  a set  of  five 
experiments  showing  the  result  of 
his  changing  the  position  of  his 
head  and  body  relative  to  the  direction  of  lighting. 

Let  S be  the  sitter, 


Position  of 
Sitter. 


1 


S 


X 


\4 


C 


C the  camera,  and 
suppose  the  light  is 
coming  from  L to- 
wards S.  We  may 
conveniently  place 
our  sitter  on  a 
revolving  music 
stool  and  turn  his 


Fig.  44. 

face  towards  L so  that  he  is  looking  along  the  line 
S — 1.  For  the  second  exposure  he  turns  his  body 
and  head  round  on  the  stool  until  he  is  looking  in 
the  direction  of  S- — 2,  and  for  the  third  he  faces  the 
camera  C,  and  so  on  through  the  five  directions. 
This  series  of  studies  should  prove  very  helpful  in 
showing  how  the  direction  of  light  brings  out  or 
suppresses  the  characteristic  features  and  lines  of 
the  face. 


Turn  of  the 
Head. 


We  next  make  several  pairs  of 
experiments  to  show  the  effect  of 
the  sitter  keeping  his  body  fixed, 
yet  turning  his  head  this  way  and  that  ; up  and 
down ; straight,  and  turned  to  one  side.  Figs.  37, 38. 

W 


Fig  7. 


M.  Gilbert  de  Ncufville. 


Furley  Lewis. 


Fig,  8. 


Bibi.” 


Furley  Lewis. 
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_ - A companion  set  of  experiments 

1 urn  ot  the  now  suggest  themselves, 

wherein  we  try  the  effect  of  the 
same  general  aspect  of  the  head,  but  with  a 
different  turn  of  the  body.  Figs.  39,  40. 

„ , - There  is  a story  to  the  effect 

ISacKgrounds.  that  a promising  young  painter 

was  brought  by  his  fond  parent  to  the  great  Sir 
Joshua  to  learn  portrait  painting,  and  that  the 
parent  suggested  that  the  youth  could  help  the 
great  man  by  painting  the  backgrounds  for  him. 
“Zounds,  madam,”  said  the  artist,  “if  your  son 
can  paint  the  backgrounds  for  me,  I have  nothing 
to  teach  him.”  The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  great 
artists  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  back- 
ground. The  question  of  contrast  effects  with 
different  backgrounds  has  been  touched  upon  in 
our  recent  number  devoted  to  Floral  Photography, 
figs.  34-5-6,  p.  45,  and  the  reader  may  profitably 
examine  these  experiments.  He  should  also  refer 
to  diagrams  11-14  in  our  number  dealing  with 
Mounting,  and  read  the  notes  therewith  connected, 
as  this  will  put  him  in  possession  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  subject.  He  must  not  be  content 
with  merely  looking  at  the  figures  or  reading  the 
notes,  but  must  make  a few  experiments  for 
himself.  A look  round  the  house  will  probably 
yield  a dark  or  red  curtain  or  table  cover,  which 
will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  act  much  as 
though  it  were  black.  A sheet  or  table  cloth  will 
serve  as  a white  background,  and  perhaps  a grey 
shawl  or  light  yellow  blanket  answers  for  the 
middle  tint.  He  is  at  the  present  moment  only 
studying  contrast  effects,  and  so  need  not  spend 
time  about  the  avoidance  of  creases,  or  making  of 
background  framework.  Figs.  29,  30. 

•I,  ...  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  when 

Illumination  lighting  the  sitter  we  are  usually 

D j but  not  always  lighting  the  back- 

Background.  turning 

the  background  at  various  angles  to  the  source  of 
light  we  can  get  a great  variety  of  effects.  If  the 
background  is  near  the  figure  we  may  have  cast 
shadows  to  take  into  our  account. 
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Natural 

Backgrounds. 


By  this  somewhat  vague  term  in 
this  connection  is  meant  the  use  of 
anything  except  an  artificial  back- 
ground. Thus,  for  instance,  we  may  use  a book- 
case, curtain  near  the  window,  corner  of  the  room, 
a dark  doorway,  etc.  In  any  such  case  some  care 
will  be  needed  to  avoid  strong  light  and  shade 
contrasts,  e.g.,  shiny  book  bindings,  gilt  picture 
frames,  etc.  And  the  difference  of  definition 
between  the  head  and  any  objects  in  the  back- 
ground must  not  be  markedly  extreme. 

T/*  raw  this  is  meant  the  relative  posi- 
The  View  Pomf.  of  the  lens  and  the  sitter. 

For  instance,  suppose  our  model  to  be  seated  on  a 
chair  of  ordinary  height,  and  our  camera  to  be  at 
such  a height  that  we  can  see  the  ground  glass 
comfortably  where  we  are  standing.  We  shall 
therefore  be  looking  down  upon  our  sitter’s  head 
and  shoulders.  This  will  be  likely  to  produce  a 
high  shoulder  or  hump  back  effect,  making  the  neck 
look  short  and  the  top  head  too  large.  If  now  we 
lower  the  camera  so  that  we  also  see  the  ground 
glass  comfortably  when  we  are  seated  on  a chair 
of  the  same  height  as  used  by  our  sitter,  then  we 
shall  get  a more  agreeable  view  point.  To  drive 
this  lesson  home  two  negatives  should  be  taken. 
One  with  the  camera  on  a level  with  the  sitter’s 
head,  the  other  when  the  camera  is  above  head 
level.  This  high  view  point  mistake  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  all  that  are  made  by  the  worker  who 
has  hitherto  only  been  at  work  in  the  field  with  his 
ordinary  tripod. 

Not  only  does  this  high  view  point  distort  the 
figure,  but  in  the  case  of  portraits  where  a part  of 
the  room  is  shown  it  gives  quite  false  suggestions. 
For  instance,  the  floor  seems  to  rise  up  in  an 
unnatural  way  ; the  height  of  the  room  is  dwarfed  ; 
the  top  of  a table  seems  out  of  proportion  to  its 
supporting  legs,  and  so  on. 

. Closely  connected  with  the  view- 
Kisif^g  r rofii.  point  or  relative  position  of  lens 
and  sitter,  is  the  question  of  the  rising  front  or 
relative  position  of  the  lens  and  plate.  To  make 
clear  to  his  mind  the  effect  of  the  rising  front  the 
student  is  advised  to  place  his  model  seated  at  a 
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The  Swing 
Back. 


table,  and  to  take  the  first  plate  with  a somewhat 
high  up  view-point  with  the  lens  central,  and  the 
second  plate  with  a lower  view-point  with  the  lens 
raised  by  means  of  the  sliding  front. 

Speaking  generally  it  is  better  to 
avoid  the  use  of  the  swing  back 
when  it  can  be  conveniently  dispen- 
sed with.  But  in  the  case  of  a figure  seated  with 
the  knees  towards  the  camera,  a slight  tilt  of  the 
swing  back  will  get  all  sufficiently  in  focus  so  as  to 
use  say  //8,  whereas  without  the  swing  back  we 
should  have  to  use  //ll  and  give  a correspondingly 
increased  exposure.  If  the  camera  also  possesses 
a side  swing,  this  may  at  times  be  of  very  great  use 
in  dealing  with  large  head  and  shoulder  studies, 
enabling  us  to  get  a near  shoulder  in  focus  at  the 
same  time  the  head  is  receiving  adequate  attention. 
But  this  is  somewhat  of  a refinement  that  the  be- 
ginner need  not  trouble  about  for  the  first  few 
weeks  of  his  portrait  studies. 

« I , , , If  by  any  means  it  can  be  managed 

Leng  reader  is  strongly  advised  to 

o cns.  make  at  least  two  pairs  of  compar- 

ative exposures  with  lenses  of  different  focal  length. 
For  example,  with  an  ordinary  R.B.  lens  complete, 
and  then  with  the  back  half  only.  For  the  first  pair 
he  should  be  fairly  near  his  sitter  with  the  com- 
plete lens,  i.e.,  the  length  of  the  head  may  be  about 
inches  on  a quarter-plate.  Make  a note  of  the 
length  of  head  on  a strip  of  gum  paper  on  the 
ground  glass.  Now  with  the  half  lens  retire  the 
camera  until  the  length  of  head  is  the  same  as  be- 
fore. For  the  second  pair,  begin  with  the  half  lens 
and  select  what  is  regarded  as  the  best  proportion 
and  position.  Then  for  the  companion  plate  use 
the  complete  lens  without  moving  the  sitter  or 
camera. 

P -I  , Unless  the  worker  be  well  favoured 
l\c  Kc  ector.  matter  of  two  windows,  or 

an  extra  light  room  with  light  wall  paper,  he  will 
find  something  in  the  form  of  a reflector  all  but 
essential  for  systematic  work.  But  for  this  pre- 
liminary outline  of  study  we  may  content  ourselves 
with  throwing  a smooth,  white  sheet  or  table  cloth 
over  the  largest  clothes  horse  or  draught  screen 
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that  we  can  find  at  hand.  The  screen  is  preferable 
as  we  can  put  it  any  desired  angle  by  tilting  it 
against  a chair  back, 

The  beginner  ought  to  make  several  pairs  of 
experimental  negatives  (with  and  without  the 
reflector),  using  different  angles  of  illumination. 
He  must  not  be  content  with  always  putting  the 
reflector  at  the  same  angle  or  distance  from  the 
sitter.  In  general  a mirror  is  to  be  avoided.  Figs. 
31,  32. 

P . , . To  retouch  or  not  to  retouch  is  a 

fCetoyciiing.  perennial  subject  in  photographic 
journals.  If  we  will  but  remember  that  the  re- 
touchers pencil  may  be  compared  with  the  surgeon’s 
knife,  we  shall  get  a fair  idea  of  the  commonsense 
view  of  the  question.  In  either  case  the  less  the 
instrument  is  used  the  better,  but  this  does  not 
entirely  exclude  its  use.  It  is  better  to  retouch  a 
negative  than  to  throw  away  one  which  is 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  satisfactory.  Because  the 
unthinking  retoucher  overdoes  his  work  is  no 
reason  why  others  should  not  retouch  in  more 
moderation.  The  operator  should  not  rely  on 
retouching  to  put  right  faulty  lighting  or  any 
defect  which  might  be  remedied  in  the  making  of 
the  negative. 

The  beginner  will  do  well  to  limit  his  retouching 
to  the  correction  of  dust  spots,  freckles  and  such 
minor  defects  until  he  has  learned  exactly  how 
much  can  be  done  without  its  aid.  A good  deal  of 
the  retoucher’s  work  can  be  avoided  by  keeping 
the  dark  slides  and  inside  the  camera  free  from 
dust,  by  giving  a generous  but  not  excessive  ex- 
posure, and  by  keeping  development  on  the  soft 
rather  than  on  the  brilliant  side.  Again,  by  the 
use  of  lenses  of  the  landscape  or  single  lens  type, 
which  do  not  usually  give  extremely  minute 
definition,  and  by  the  use  of  printing  papers  with 
a slightly  rough  surface,  the  retouching  may  be 
reduced. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  very  few  portrait 
negatives  which  cannot  be  very  greatly  improved 
by  a little  retouching  in  just  the  right  place.  A 
few  light  touches  where  required  will  often  make  a 
* The  Practical  Photograx>her,  No.  14,  “ Retouching  the  Negative.” 
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surprising  difference  for  the  better.  In  this  present 
volume  the  pressure  on  our  space  is  so  great  that 
we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  number  already 
published  in  this  series,  which  deals  exhaustively 
with  the  subject  of  Retouching.* 

- ..  What  is  it  that  makes  the  differ- 

JLiKeness.  ence  between  a good  and  a poor 

likeness  ? It  is  a matter  of  common  experience  for 
us  all  to  make  two  similar  exposures  on  the  same 
sitter,  same  pose,  same  lighting,  etc.,  within  a few 
seconds  of  each  other,  and  to  find  that  the  two 
corresponding  prints  indicate  negatives  of  equal 
technical  merit,  yet  one  is  a far  better  likeness 
than  the  other. 

Careful  observation  of  the  sitter  and  comparison 
of  the  prints  will  probably  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  better  likeness  has  caught  something  of 
the  characteristic  pose  of  the  head  or  expression  of 
the  features.  Hence  the  amateur,  who  may  reason- 
ably be  presumed  to  have  a better  personal 
acquaintance  with  his  sitters  than  the  professional 
worker  with  his  clients,  has  a better  chance  of 
securing  a good  likeness.  Now  seeing  that  the 
object  of  a portrait  is  to  secure  a good  likeness,  and 
present  it  in  an  agreeable  way,  it  follows  that  this 
object  should  always  be  kept  in  view  with  every 
study  that  is  made.  Thus  with  a rugged  cast  of 
countenance  he  may  have  this  ruggedness  disagree- 
ably accentuated  by  a cross  or  side  lighting,  while 
a different  lighting  somewhat  to  the  front  may 
sufficiently  subdue  the  strong  lines,  without  destroy- 
ing any  of  the  character.  Similarly  all  our  other 
detailed  studies,  such  as  choice  of  stop,  exposure, 
proportion  of  figure,  pose,  expression,  should  all 
tend  to  aid  us  in  presenting  the  characteristics  of 
the  sitter  in  an  agreeable  and  engaging  manner, 
u . So  far  our  studies  have  only  taken 

nands.  count  of  the  head,  but  a few 

minutes’  observation  of  any  of  our  friends  will 
serve  to  show  that  the  hands  play  an  important 
part  in  the  toute  ensemble  of  a person’s  appear- 
ance. Indeed,  it  has  passed  into  a commonplace 
among  painters  to  say  that  no  portrait  is  strong 
and  complete  without  shovring  or  indicating  the 
The  Practical  Photographer y No.  14,  “ Retouching  the  Negative.” 
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hands.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  one  or 
both  hands  must  always  be  shown  ; for  some  men 
have  a habit  of  putting  their  hands  behind  them, 
or  in  the  pockets,  or  otherwise  more  or  less  hiding 
them,  so  that  this  habit  of  pose  is  characteristic 
and  essential  for  a forceful  portrait.  Figs.  22, 23, 24. 

^ - t It  would  have  been  easy  to  have 

acia  entirely  filled  this  number  with 

expression-  examples  and  discussions  entirely 

devoted  to  facial  expression  ; and  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  a more  interesting  topic,  for  every  one  is 
more  or  less  of  a physiognomist.  But  the  beginner 
is  advised  to  defer  his  study  of  expressions  until  he 
has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  rendering  of 
his  sitter’s  normal  and  quiet,  restful,  every-day 
expression. 

« . ^ j Here  again  we  have  an  interesting 

roise  of  Head,  gtudy.  Very  few  people 

carry  their  head  quite  straight  and  erect.  There  is 
nearly  always  a slight  turn  or  a tilt  which  largely 
enters  into  the  characteristics  of  the  person. 

~ , - Similarly  few  people  carry  them- 

^alance  ot  selves  quite  as  erect  as  they  are 

when  standing  for  a portrait.  A 
slight  stoop  in  some  cases  is  part  of  the  person’s 
general  and  habitual  manner. 

^ . We  have  by  no  means  exhausted 

Ooftclusion.  topics  which  present 

themselves  for  study.  But  perhaps  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  portraiture  is  not  lacking  in 
variety  of  interest,  nor  are  its  attractions  likely  to 
become  stale  and  monotonous.  Moreover,  we  can 
engage  in  this  study  all  the  year  round,  and 
usually  we  need  not  look  far  afield  for  a (more  or 
less)  willing  sitter.  But  one  w^ord  of  caution  here 
to  the  beginner.  Let  him  stoutly  resist  the 
temptation  to  commence  his  studies  with  someone 
whose  good  looks  have  particularly  attracted  his 
attention.  For  his  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  these 
attractions  will  sadly  hamper  his  studies,  and  the 
almost  certain  disappointment  of  this^  laudable 
desire  is  likely  to  give  him  quite  wrong  ideas  as  to 
the  nature  and  possibilities  of  photographic  por- 
traiture. 
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Portraiture  in  Ordinary  Rooms. 

By  A.  LOCKETT. 


iHhe  average  amateur,  desirous  of  attempt- 
ing portraiture,  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  limited  to  the  lighting  obtainable 
in  an  ordinary  room  ; few  care  to  go  to 
the  trouble  or  expense  of  building  a 
suitable  studio.  Owing  to  hazy  ideas  of 
what  is  possible  and  impossible  in  the 
former  direction,  the  percentage  of  failures  is 
enormous.  There  is,  however,  really  no  reason 
why  this  should  be  so,  for  if  only  certain  principles 
are  borne  in  mind,  and  the  work  undertaken  with 
discrimination  and  taste,  the  results  will  bear 
comparison  in  every  respect  with  the  best  work 
obtained  in  a studio. 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages. — Portraiture  in 
ordinary  rooms  has  many  things  in  its  favour. 
The  sitter  is  bound  to  feel  more  at  home  and  less 
embarrassed,  a point  of  immense  value  as  regards 
naturalness  of  expression.  The  accessories  and 
surroundings  will  possibly  be  such  as  to  lend 
themselves  harmoniously  to  the  picture,  affording 
the  important  aid  of  suitable  atmosphere  and 
environment,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  in  a 
different  connection,  “ local  colour.”  The  lighting 
will  be  less  conventional  than  that  of  the  studio, 
and  capable  sometimes  of  many  effective  varia- 
tions. Yet  another  point,  though  this  perhaps  is 
of  less  consequence,  is  that  the  operator  himself 
has  a tendency  to  feel  more  pleasure  in  his  work, 
putting  into  it  more  of  his  own  individuality.  The 
advantage  on  the  score  of  expense  need  hardly 
be  touched  upon.  Any  room  having  sufficient 
light  may  be  fitted  up  with  a few  simple  blinds 
and  curtains  at  quite  a trivial  cost.  The  dis- 
advantages are : First  (and  reqviiring  the  most 
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attention),  the  light  is  often  insufficient  in  quantity, 
necessitating  longer  exposures  than  would  be 
required  in  a studio,  besides  being  more  difficult 
to  regulate.  Second,  the  question  of  size.  There 
may  be  some  little  trouble  and  inconvenience  in 
getting  the  camera  to  a suitable  distance,  arranging 
backgrounds,  reflectors,  etc. 

Method  of  Adapting  Ordinary  Room  for  Por- 
traiture.—If  possible,  choose  a room  with  an 
unobstructed  light ; if  this  cannot  be  done,  select 
that  with  the  least  obstruction,  or  wffiere  the 
obstacle  is  farthest  away.  A room  wdth  a single 
large  window  is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  high^er 
up  it  goes  the  better  ; it  is  of  no  consequence  if  it 
does  not  come  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
floor.  Rooms  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house  will 
generally  have  the  most  light.  Where  the  latter 
is  good,  a window  pointing  north  is  best,  otherwise 
a south-eastern  aspect  should  be  selected.  A sunny 
room  should  have  the  window  pasted  over  with 
white  tissue  paper.  Where  a single  large  light 
cannot  be  obtained,  a couple  of  smaller  ones  are 
not  to  be  despised,  if  they  come  fairly  close 
together.  Of  course,  any  superfluous  windows, 
which  are  not  required  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
must  be  provided  with  dark  blinds.  The  first  thing 
to  do,  when  a suitable  room  is  selected,  is  to  clear 
aw'ay  all  the  unnecessary  furniture,  so  as  to  provide 
clear  working  space. 

Fitting  up  Curtains  and  Blinds. — Before  any 
really  satisfactory  work  can  be  done,  the  window 
which  is  to  form  the  main  source 
of  light  must  be  fitted  with 
adjustable  curtains  or  blinds,  so 
that  the  quantity  and  direction  of 
the  illumination  may  be  under 
control.  Spring  roller  blinds,  of 
dark  blue  or  green  linen,  are  to  be 
preferred;  one  should  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  window,  to 
pull  up,  by  means  of  a cord 
running  through  a pulley  at  the 
top  of  the  window-frame  and 
carried  down  to  a hook  or  nail  at  the  side  (see  Fig. 
45),  and  another  should  be  fixed  at  the  top  in  the 
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ordinary  manner.  With  a good-sized  window,  it  will 
be  better  to  have  four  narrower  blinds,  two  above 
and  two  below,  with  their  edges  overlapping  slightly 
in  the  middle  to  prevent  any  leakage  of  light  between; 
this  plan  allows  more  control.  Another  way 
which  permits  shorter  blinds,  and  probably  will 
not  puzzle  the  amateur  so  much  to  fit  up,  is  to 
arrange  them  sideways  as  shown  by  Fig.  46. 


A very  much  cheaper  method,  and  quite  satisfactory, 
although  a trifle  less  convenient,  is  to  fix  a series 
of  tightly  stretched  cords  horizontally  across  the 
Avindow,  and  arrange  a series  of  overlapping 
curtains  of  some  dark  flexible  material,  hemmed 
on  both  sides,  with  the  cord  passing  through  the 
hem  and  permitting  a free  sliding  motion.  Thin 
bamboo  canes  may  be  used  instead  of  cords,  as 
shoAvn  in  Fig.  47. 

Home-made  Backgrounds.  — The  background 
deserves  more  attention  than  is  usually  given  to 
it,  since  it  considerably  affects  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  picture.  If  the  room  is,  or  can  be,  papered 
with  a moderately  dark  green  or  grey  self-coloured 
paper,  any  part  of  the  walls  wull  be  available  as  a 
background  when  required,  and  this  Avill  be  found 
a great  convenience.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  a movable  one  is  also  necessary.  An 
excellent  plan  is  to  make  a rectangvilar  frame  of 
wooden  laths,  about  5 ft.  by  4 ft.  for  head  and 
shoulders,  or  8 ft.  by  6 ft.  for  three-quarter  and 
full-length.  The  corners  should  be  strengthened 
by  nailing  on  short  cross-pieces.  Over  this  may  be 
tightly  stretched  and  tacked,  so  that  no  creases 
show,  any  moderately  dark  or  black  material,  plain 
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and  of  close  texture.  Calico  may  be  dyed  in  a 
suitable  “Dolly”  or  “Maypole”  tint,  and  used  when 
dry;  or  carpet  brown  paper  may  be  damped  and 
pasted  by  its  edges  on  the  frame  so  that  it  will 
stretch  tight  as  it  dries.  Obviously,  the  self- 
coloured  wall  paper  previously  referred  to  may 
also  be  used. 

Painting  Backgrounds. — Quite  the  easiest  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  stretch  wet  canvas  tightly  over  a 
frame  of  laths  made  as  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Compound  a suitable  grey  tint  with 
powdered  colours,  and  add  an  equal  amount  of 
dry  dextrine,  well  mixing  together.  Sprinkle  the 
powder  uniformly  over  the  background  with  a 
flour  dredger,  or  a tin  having  a number  of  holes 
knocked  in  the  bottom,  and,  when  the  colour  is 
distributed  all  over,  rub  it  well  in  with  a large 
hog-hair  brush.  Any  shading  or  gradation  may  be 
done  by  varying  the  ingredients  of  the  colour. 
Another  method  is  to  nail  unbleached  sheeting  on 
the  frame,  and  coat  it  with  a size  made  by  boiling 
i lb.  starch  in  25  ozs.  water,  till  it  commences  to 
thicken.  Allow  this  to  dry,  and  then,  using  a stiff 
brush,  apply  the  colouring  mixture,  which  may  be 
composed  as  follows  : First  make  a suitable  tint 
by  mixing  powdered  ivory  black,  ultramarine  and 
red  ochre ; about  2 ozs.  of  the  mixture  being 
required.  Then  take  1 lb.  whitening,  5 ozs. 
powdered  glue  of  good  quality,  | lb.  treacle,  and 
thoroughly  mix  in  5 pints  of  hot  water,  finally 
adding  the  powdered  colours  by  degrees,  well 
stirring.  Avoid  ci*udeness  and  harshness  of  effect, 
and  work  quickly  to  overcome  any  tendency  to 
streakiness. 

Making  Accessorics.—It  is  a good  plan  to  collect 
a quantity  of  the  cheaper  newspapers,  which  are 
printed  on  a soft,  flimsy  paper.  Allow  these  to 
soak  for  a day  or  so  in  water.  Then  make  a paste 
of  lbs.  flour,  1 gallon  of  water,  and  2 ozs.  alum, 
well  boiled  and  stirred.  Squeeze  out  most  of  the 
water  from  the  soaked  newspaj^ers,  pour  on  the 
paste,  and  macerate  the  mixture  well  with  a stick. 
Let  it  steep  for  an  hour,  then  again  stir  it,  till  a 
mass  about  as  thick  as  putty  is  obtained.  This 
may  be  moulded  to  any  desired  shape  on  a rough 
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wooden  frame-work,  allowed  to  dry,  and  painted 
with  some  of  the  colour  used  for  backgrounds,  to 
which  a little  glue  is  added.  The  effect  of  rough- 
ness may  be  given  by  coating  with  glue  and 
sprinkling  with  powdered  cork.  Dried  moss  may 
also  occasionally  be  used  with  advantage. 

Avoidance  of  the  Inartistic  and  Commonplace. — 
In  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  picture,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  the  background  and 
accessories,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  good  taste,  shunning  all  that 
savours  of  the  vulgar  or  meretricious.  Everything 
should  be  of  the  quietest  description.  Elaborate 
and  gaudy  furniture,  in  which  one  is  tempted  to 
admire  the  cleverness  of  upholsterer  or  cabinet- 
maker, is  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  impossible 
rustic  gates,  stiles,  sun-dials,  and  pedestals  of  a 
bygone  era.  Avoid  anything  which  attracts  atten- 
tion to  itself.  Let  accessories  be  accessories ; that 
is  to  say,  let  them  aid  and  strengthen  the  suggestion 
or  sentiment  of  the  picture,  or  bear  out  some 
special  characteristic  in  the  sitter,  without  detract- 
ing from  or  clashing  with  the  same.  And  remember, 
that  to  be  simple  and  unaffected  does  not  necessarily 
mean  to  be  commonplace ; for  some  of  the  most 
successful  portraits  have  been  taken  with  the  very 
simplest  surroundings. 

How  to  Secure  the  Maximum  Light. — It  seems 
an  unnecessary  and  obvious  thing  to  say,  yet  how 
many  workers  are  aware  that  a window  which  is 
not  perfectly  clean  will  cut  off  quite  an  enormous 
percentage  of  the  light  ? The  blinds  should  not  be 
used  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  quite 
a common  delusion  that  a good  lighting  cannot  be 
obtained  without  blocking  out  three-fourths  of  the 
window.  Try  changing  the  position  of  the  sitter 
before  interfering  with  the  light  at  all.  In  enclosed 
or  obstructed  situations,  it  is  worth  while  to  test 
the  effect  of  suspending  a large  sheet  of  stout 
white  cardboard  outside  the  window,  at  an  angle 
of  45°.  A wall  opposite  or  near  to  the  window 
may  have  a white  sheet  nailed  up  temporarily  on 
it,  or,  if  possible,  it  may  be  whitewashed. 

Best  Lens  for  this  Class  of  Work. — The  first 
requirements  in  a lens  for  portraiture  in  ordinary 
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rooms  are  rapidity  and  suitability  of  focal  length. 
A rather  long  focus  is  to  be  preferred — in  fact,  the 
focal  length  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
diagonal  of  the  plate  to  be  used,  or  the  perspective 
of  the  portrait  will  be  unpleasing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  focal  length  must  not  be  longer  than  can 
conveniently  be  worked  in  the  space  available. 
Although  a larger  aperture  is  better,  very  good 
work  can  be  done  with  a rapid  rectilinear,  using 
the  largest  diaphragm.  Still,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
a lens  especially  made  for  portiaiture  should  by  all 
means  be  secured.  The  old  Petzval  form  remains 
the  favourite  with  a large  number  of  workers, 
although  the  more  recent  designs  of  anastigmatic 
type,  with  a screw  adjustment  for  altering  the 
separation  of  the  glasses,  olfer  many  advantages. 
Sharpness  of  definition  is  quite  unnecessary  beyond 
a certain  point,  and  it  is  possible  to  do  pleasing 
work  even  with  uncorrected  spectacle  lenses. 

Adapting  Ordinary  Stand  Camera  for  Portraiture. — 

In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  constantly 
shifting  the  tripod,  a triangle  base 
may  be  cut  from  wood  1 inch  thick, 
each  side  measuring  2 feet  (see 
Fig.  48).  Holes  should  be  bored  at 
the  corners  to  receive  the  points 
of  the  tripod,  and  small  screw  rings 
should  be  fixed  close  to  each  of 
these  holesand  about  1 inch  from 
the  bottom  of  the  three  tripod 
tripod  legs.  Castors  must  be  screwed  on  underneath 
the  three  corners  of  the  triangular  base.  It  is  then 
only  necessary  to  erect  a tripod  stand  on  the  base, 
with  the  points  resting  in  the  holes,  and  to  fasten 
the  two  firmly  together  by  strings  passed  through 
the  screw  rings.  The  camera  can  now  be  pushed 
about  without  shifting  the  legs.  The  tripod  should 
be  one  in  which  the  lower  legs  are  adjusted  by 
means  of  thumb-screws. 

Combination  Lighting. — As  a rule,  it  is  inadvisable 
to  attempt  combination  lighting  until  some  little 
experience  with  ordinary  lighting  has  been  gained. 
Then  it  will  be  within  the  worker’s  power  ^ to 
obtain  many  novel  and  beautiful  effects  by  using 
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daylight  as  the  principal  ilhiminant  and  artificial 
light  of  some  kind  to  heighten  the  high-lights,  or 
even  to  create  them  where  they  would  not 
otherwise  be  present.  Magnesium  fiashlight  is 
perhaps  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose,  but  on 
occasion  a piece  of  magnesium  ribbon  will  prove 
useful.  Nothing  but  a few  experiments  will 
enable  this  kind  of  work  to  be  done  successfully. 
First  of  all,  the  face  should  be  rather  fiatly  lit  with 
the  daylight,  avoiding  any  definite  lights ; the 
magnesium  should  then  be  arranged  in  such  a 
position  as  will  give  the  required  high-lights.  The 
exposure  is  now  given,  a trifle  shorter  than  would 
be  necessary  with  the  daylight  alone,  and  the 
magnesium  is  ignited  immediately  following  this, 
instantly  re-capping  the  lens. 

Special  Effects.  — Some  charming  effects  are 
sometimes  possible  by  direct  sunlight,  allowing 
this  to  filter  through  gauzy  drapery.  Very  great 
care  is  needed  to  avoid  a chalky  result  and  the 
exposure  must  be  generous.  Too  much  sunlight 
must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  face,  only  one 
or  two  slight  touches.  The  sunlight  may,  indeed, 
be  permitted  to  form  shafts  of  light  in  the  room, 
and  on  the  figure  of  the  sitter,  while  the  face  of 
the  latter  is  left  in  shadow.  This  kind  of  treat- 
ment may  often  be  very  successfully  imitated  by 
the  judicious  use  of  magnesium  in  conjunction 
with  daylight. 

Defects  of  At-Home  Portraits. — Quite  the  com- 
monest fault  in  this  connection  is  a disagreeable 
emphasis  on  the  more  prominent  features ; the  lips 
are  thick  and  heavy,  the  eyelids  seem  swollen,  and 
other  portions  of  the  face  appear  puffy  and 
unnatural.  This  is  nearly  always  due  to  insufficient 
lighting  in  the  shadows,  combined  with  under- 
exposure. The  remedy  is  to  avoid  placing  the  sitter 
too  near  the  light,  or  in  too  strong  an  illumination, 
to  make  full  use  of  a reflector,  and  to  err,  if 
anything,  rather  on  the  side  of  over-exposure.  A 
dilute  developer  is  also  strongly  advised.  Clumsy 
posing  is  another  very  frequent  occurrence.  To 
overcome  this,  the  only  advice  that  can  be  given  is 
to  pay  attention  to  good  examples  of  portraiture 
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by  the  best  painters  and  prominent  photographers, 
and  to  study  the  laws  of  pictorial  arrangement  and 
composition. 

Merits  of  Eikonogen  Developer. — The  hard,  chalky 
effect  of  so  many  amateiii's’  portraits  would  soon 
become  largely  a thing  of  the  past,  if  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  Eikonogen  for  development. 
It  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be  what 
remarkably  soft  results  can  be  obtained  by  using 
Eikonogen  in  cases  where  an  undue  amount  of 
contrast  is  to  be  expected.  For  flashlight  work 
and  combination  effects  it  is  invaluable.  Where 
the  light  is  tolerably  soft,  and  a brighter  negative 
may  be  desired,  a mixture  of  Pyro  and  Eikonogen 
IS  advised. 

Eikonogen  Formula. — x\n  excellent  formula  for 
insufficiently-timed  negatives  is  : — 


Eikonogen  125  grs. 

Sodium  Sulphite  250  ,, 

Sodium  Carbonate  250  ,, 

Potassium  Bromide 2 ,, 

Water  10  ozs. 


About  two-thirds  of  the  water  may  be  boiled  in  a 
glass  flask,  the  sulphite  and  eikonogen  being  then 
introduced  and  stirred  till  thoroughly  dissolved. 
When  cold,  the  carbonate  and  bromide,  previously 
dissolved  in  the  remaining  water,  are  added.  If 
kept  well-stoppered,  this  solution  will  keep  good 
for  some  time.  For  correctly  exposed  negatives, 
it  may  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
or  more  if  necessary.  For  extreme  under-exposure, 
it  is  recommended  to  omit  the  bromide  and  dilute 
the  solution,  and,  if  sufficient  density  cannot  be 
otherwise  obtained,  to  finish  with  the  stronger 
solution  after  all  detail  is  out. 

Best  Time  of  Day  for  Working.— It  will  generally 
be  found  that,  in  an  ordinary  room,  there  are 
certain  times  during  the  day  when  the  light  is  at 
its  best,  while  at  others  it  is  poor  and  miserable. 
This  largely  depends  on  the  aspect  of  the  window 
and  on  local  conditions.  As  a rule,  rooms  facing 
north,  east  or  south,  will  have  their  best  light  in 
the  morning,  while  south-west  and  westerly  apart- 
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ments  will  receive  their  maximum  illumination 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  afternoon.  Direct 
sunlight  must,  however,  be  avoided,  either  by 
blocking  it  out  with  white  tissue  paper,  or  by 
choosing  those  periods  when  there  is  no  sun. 
Everything  considered,  the  morning  is  decidedly 
the  best  all-round  time  for  the  purpose.  Each  case 
should,  however,  be  studied  on  its  own  merits,  till 
the  special  peculiarities  and  good  or  bad  points  of 
the  lighting  at  all  times  of  the  day  are  thoroughly 
understood. 

False  Lights  in  the  Eyes, — Besides  the  high- 
light proper  and  the  tiny  sparkle  in  the  iris,  false 
lights  which  have  no  business  to  be  there  are 
sometimes  obtained.  These  are  generally  due  to 
some  bright  or  strongly-lit  object  in  the  room 
which  should  have  been  blocked  out  or  covered 
over  before  taking  the  photograph.  False  lights 
are  also  often  obtained  by  using  too  white  a 
reflector,  or  by  an  improper  position  of  the  latter. 

Excessive  Use  of  Reflector. — Although,  in  a poor 
light,  as  much  reflected  illumination  as  possible 
must  be  used  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  from 
a large  white  surface,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overdo  the  reflection  w'hen  the  light  is  fairly  good. 
In  a large  number  of  amateur  portraits  the 
modelling  of  the  face  is  destroyed,  and  the  shadow 
side  appears  like  a livid  chalky  patch,  simply 
because  of  the  excessive  employment  of  an  unduly 
large  and  unnecessarily  white  reflector.  This 
commonlj^  arises  from  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  the  purpose  for  which  the  latter  is  intended. 
The  object  is  not  to  prevent  any  shadow  being  on 
the  face  at  all,  but  simply  to  tone  down  the  exces- 
sive heaviness  of  those  which  are  there,  so  that 
they  do  not  appear  too  black  in  the  photograph. 
On  no  account  should  the  proper  relief  of  the  face 
be  lost  through  too  much  reflection  in  the  shadow. 
Fig.  18. 

Best  Material  for  Reflector. — With  a poor  light, 
white  calico  stretched  on  a frame  of  laths  or 
bamboo  will  be  most  suitable.  This  may  with 
advantage  be  about  6x5  feet,  and  may  be  provided 
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with  a strut  for  inclining  at  a suitable  angle.  In 
a brighter  light,  white  should  not,  as  a rule,  be 
used ; unbleached  sheeting,  or  any  cream-coloured 
or  very  pale  yellow  fabric  will  probably  prove 
better  in  this  case ; sometimes  even  a pale  grey 
is  useful.  It  is  a good  plan  to  have  a reflector 
with  pure  white  on  one  side  and  a more  subdued 
tint  on  the  other.  Several  sheets  of  newspaper 
pinned  to  a draught-screen  or  clothes-horse  form 
a very  tolerable  substitute.  In  difficult  cases,  and 
for^  some  special  lightings,  a mirror  is  of  great 
assistance  as  a reflector.  This  may  be  placed  as 
near  the  face  as  possible,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
actually  come  in  the  picture.  A small  toilet  glass 
fixed  at  the  right  inclination,  and  raised  by  boxes 
or  books  to  the  necessary  height,  on  an  occasional 
table,  is  just  the  thing.  The  modelling  of  the 
features  and  the  rather  effective  lighting  of  the 
dress,  in  Fig.  18,  was  obtained  in  a very  difficult 
light,  with  one  minute’s  exposure,  by  the  use  of  a 
mirror  about  9 inches  square,  at  a distance  of  one 
foot  from  the  face. 

Avoiding  Movement  in  Long  Exposures. — If  a 

really  long  exposure  is  necessary,  it  is  best  to 
provide  some  kind  of  support  for  the  sitter’s  head, 
such  as  the  back  of  an  arm-chair,  or  other  simple 
expedient.  It  is  advisable  to  learn  to  do  without 
the  ordinary  head-rest,  if  possible.  It  is  sometimes 
recommended  to  use  a small  aperture  where  the 
exposure  is  likely  to  be  long,  so  that  the  greater 
depth  of  focus  may  compensate  for  any  slight  move- 
ment ; but  this  seems  very  doubtful  policy.  It  is 
worth  while  to  tell  the  sitters  that  they  may  breathe 
freely  and  blink  their  eyes  as  much  as  they  like,  since 
this  takes  away  from  the  apparent  length  of 
exposure  by  giving  greater  comfort.  The  operator 
skould  avoid  moving  himself ; a point  often  over- 
looked, and  not  conducive  to  perfect  repose  in  his 
model. 
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The  Exposure  m Portraiture. 

By  A.  LOCKETT. 

T is  probable  that  there  is  more  incorrect 
exposure  in  portraiture  than  in  any  other 
^ . class  of  work,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
r— its  results  are  not  so  readily  apparent  to 
I » the  untrained  eye.  And  yet  it  is  precisely 
in  this  direction  that  the  exposure  is  of 
vital  consequence,  since  the  whole  merit  of 
an  otherwise  excellent  portrait  may  be  totally 
eclipsed,  in  a manner  insidious  and  difficult  to 
explain  or  compensate  for,  by  lack  of  attention  to 
this  important  point. 

Evils  of  Under-exposure. — Insufficient  exposure 
is  the  evil  to  be  most  shunned  and  avoided.  Even 
a small  amount  will  often  suffice  to  disturb  the 
modelling  and  expression  of  the  face,  giving  an 
unpleasant  lumpy  look  where  there  should  be 
softness  and  grace,  causing  the  eyes  to  stare, 
thickening  the  lips  and  sometimes  creating  a 
“pug”  effect  in  what  is  really  an  irreproachable 
nose.  This  is  quite  the  commonest  fault  in 
amateur  portraiture  ; defects  which  are  laid  down 
to  improper  lighting  or  clumsy  arrangement  being 
frequently  traceable,  in  reality,  to  the  hardness 
and  chalkiness  due  to  under-exposure  treated  with 
a normal  developer.  ' 

Methods  of  Shortening  Exposure. — Apart  from 
the  obvious  expedients  of  employing  the  most 
rapid  plates,  the  largest  lens  aperture  and  the 
maximum  of  light  available,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  sitter  be  placed  as  near  the  light  as  is 
consistent  with  artistic  lighting,  and  that  the 
illumination  be  concentrated  on  the  face.  A 
certain  amount  of  under-exposure  in  the  other 
portions  will  not  matter  so  much,  provided  the  face 
is  well  exposed.  An  accessory  artificial  light  may 
sometimes  be  employed  to  aid  feeble  daylight,  buc 
it  must  come  from  the  same  direction.  The  liberal 
use  of  a refiector,  taking  great  care,  however,  not 
to  fiatten  the  modelling,  greatly  reduces  the 
necessary  exposure. 
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Effect  of  Orthochromatic  Plates. — Where  the 
light  is  somewhat  yellow,  or  there  are  yellows  in 
the  composition  of  the  picture,  the  use  of  ortho- 
chromatic plates  (without  a screen)  tends  to 
shorten  the  exposure,  besides  giving  a better 
rendering  of  flesh  texture.  For  the  average  run 
of  “ at  home  ” work,  however,  extra  rapid  ordinary 
plates  will  be  best.  In  studio  and  outdoor 
portraiture,  the  advantages  of  orthochromatic 
plates  are  not  sufficiently  recognised,  and  are  well 
worth  a trial. 

Length  of  Exposure  as  Affecting  Expression. — 

Notwithstanding  the  old  theory  that  a rather  long 
exposure  enables  the  individuality  of  the  face  to 
be  more  successfully  obtained,  owing  to  the 
imperceptible  blending  of  divers  expressions,  which 
are  all  recorded  together  on  the  plate,  it  is  probable 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a rapid  exposure, 
seizing  instantaneously  on  some  happy  or  charac- 
teristic play  of  feature,  will  give  the  best  result. 
With  children,  of  course,  the  latter  is  practically 
imperative.  For  outdoor  or  studio  work,  the 
operator  may  no  doubt  please  his  own  fancy  in 
this  respect ; but  with  portraits  in  ordinary  rooms 
instantaneous  photography  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  much  depends  on  the  tact  and  management  of 
the  worker  in  being  able  to  evoke  and  maintain  a 
suitable  and  pleasing  expression. 

How  to  Minimise  Under-exposure.— Where  under- 
exposure cannot  be  avoided,  a dilute  developer 
should  always  be  employed.  The  use  of  Eikonogen 
is  strongly  indicated,  as  explained  elsewhere.  On 
no  account  should  an  under-exposed  portrait  be 
forced  by  the  addition  of  alkali.  There  is  a 
distinct  advantage  in  deliberately  obtaining  a 
rather  thin  negative,  afterwards  intensifying  to  a 
slight  extent  only.  By  this  means  a softer 
gradation  will  be  secured.  If  by  any  chance  a 
hard  negative  results,  a slight  reduction  in  weak 
ammonium  persulphate  will  often  set  matters 
right. 

Effect  of  Blinds,  Glass,  Colour  of  Walls,  etc.— 

The  colour  and  material  of  the  blinds,  whether  in 
a studio  or  an  ordinary  room,  have  a marked  effect 
on  the  exposure.  Where  the  light  is  deficient,  a 
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thinner  and  lighter  fabric  than  usual  may  be 
employed ; so  that,  while  regulating  the  direction 
of  the  illumination,  a certain  amount  of  diffused 
light  is  allowed  to  penetrate  through  them.  Light 
walls  are  an  evident  advantage  in  gloomy  situations, 
as  long  as  no  direct  reflection  is  permitted.  The 
colour,  transparency  and  cleanliness  of  the  glass 
are  also  of  great  importance.  Some  kinds  of  glass 
obstruct  much  more  light  than  others,  especially  if 
of  a yellowish  tinge.  Ground  glass,  although  often 
an  acquisition  for  the  studio,  is  seldom  advisable 
for  “ at-home  ” work,  except  where  the  sun  has  to 
be  kept  out.  There  is  a special  glass  now  obtain- 
able, cut  in  prismatic  form,  by  means  of  which  the 
light  can  be  refracted  from  an  otherwise  inaccessible 
situation,  so  that  a gloomy  window  may  sometimes 
be  turned  into  a light  one.  This,  although  expensive, 
is  worth  inquiry,  in  cases  where  no  light  can  be 
obtained  by  the  usual  methods. 

Sources  of  Avoidable  Loss  of  Light. — Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  quite  an  appreciable  amount  of  light  is  wasted 
by  neglecting  to  keep  the  lens  clean.  This  should 
be  done  at  regular  intervals,  with  a soft  silk  hand- 
kerchief. If  a cloudiness  or  yellowness  is  detected, 
due  to  deterioration  of  the  Canada  balsam  used  in 
cementing  the  glasses  together,  it  is  best  to  take 
the  lens  to  an  optician  to  be  cleaned  and  re-cemented. 
Sometimes  the  glass  itself  yellows  or  deteriorates ; 
for  this  there  is  no  remedy,  although  it  may  be 
suggested  that  orthochromatic  plates  might  give 
greater  rapidity  than  the  ordinary  variety  under 
such  circumstances.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
studio  and  window  glass ; if  there  is  a perceptible 
degree  of  yellowing  in  these  it  is  better  to  have 
fresh  glass  put  in.  Very  often  a studio  or  room 
will  retain  smoke,  mist  or  fog,  after  the  outside 
atmosphere  is  clear.  This  must  be  driven  out  by 
throwing  open  all  available  doors  and  windows. 

Some  Apparent  Paradoxes  in  Exposure.  — It 
might  be  thought  that  a portrait  taken  against  a 
white  background  will  require  less  exposure  than 
if  a black  one  were  used.  The  direct  reverse  is, 
however,  the  case.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  more  contrast  of  light  and  shade 
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in  the  former  instance,  necessitating  a more  liberal 
exposure  to  avoid  a chalky  effect.  Another  thing 
which  often  puzzles  the  beginner  is  why  a large 
head  should  require  a longer  exposure  than  a 
three-quarter  or  full-length  portrait,  considering 
that  the  camera  is  nearer  the  source  of  light.  The 
explanation  is  that,  not  only  does  the  greater 
amount  of  intervening  atmosphere  in  the  case  of 
the  full-length  tend  to  soften  the  contrasts  by 
throwing,  as  it  were,  a luminous  veil  in  front  of 
the  sitter,  but,  a fact  which  is  often  oveilooked,  the 
camera  extension  required  is  less,  thus  increasing 
the  relative  size  of  the  lens  aperture. 

Choice  of  Developer  m Relation  to  Exposure. — 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  wise  to  keep  to  one 
developer  until  some  experience  has  been  gained, 
it  will  soon  be  found  that  a wonderful  amount  of 
control  is  possible  by  using  different  developers 
for  specified  purposes.  For  instance,  for  outdoor 
portraits  in  a bright  light,  where  a flat  result  is 
feared,  a somewhat  restrained  pyro  solution  will 
probably  give  the  best  negative.  For  studio  work, 
or  in  any  case  where  the  exposure  is  known  to  be 
about  correct,  pyro  and  metol,  or  ortol  is  advised, 
although  many  workeis  pin  their  faith  to  a 
slightly  dilute  but  unrestrained  pyro-soda  developer. 
For  under-exposure  or  subjects  with  harsh  con- 
trasts, as  is  the  case  in  many  “ at  home  ” portraits, 
eikonogen  or  amidol  is  recommended.  Generally 
speaking,  the  strength  of  the  developer  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  exposure. 

Value  of  the  Actinometer. — A reliable  actinometer 
is  of  immense  assistance  in  gauging  the  value  of 
the  light,  and  will  save  many  wasted  plates.  Even 
the  most  expert  operator  is  occasionally  mistaken 
when  relying  on  his  own  unaided  judgment  in  this 
respect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  eye  automatically 
adapts  itself  to  the  changing  light.  The  actinometer 
should  be  used  just  previous  to  arranging  the 
sitter,  holding  it  at  about  the  position  where  the 
latter’s  head  will  come.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary 
to  do  this  with  every  exposure  ; testing  the  light 
at  intervals  of  about  an  hour  will  be  sufficient, 
unless  a marked  change  is  noticed. 
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Wisdom  of  Immediate  Development. — It  is  the 

practice  of  many  operators  to  expose  a number 
of  plates  in  succession,  leaving  development  to 
another  occasion.  This  seems  a mistake,  at  any 
rate  for  indoor  work,  where  dark-room  facilities 
are  available.  If  the  negatives  are  developed  one 
by  one  as  they  are  taken,  there  is  a far  better 
opportunity  of  correcting  faults  and  seeing  that 
the  desired  effect  is  obtained.  Although  certainly 
more  troublesome,  and  involving  some  inevitable 
loss  of  time,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a plan  which  is 
strongly  recommended  to  the  amateur.  Nothing 
can  be  more  aggravating  than  to  spend  perhaps  a 
whole  afternoon  aiming  at  a special  effect,  only  to 
find  when  the  sitter  is  gone  that  some  overlooked 
flaw,  which  could  have  been  immediately  set  right 
if  known,  is  present  in  every  negative. 

Over-Exposure  a Lesser  Evil  than  Under- 
Exposure.~In  cases  where  the  exposure  is  in 
doubt,  it  is  always  preferable  to  over  rather  than 
under-expose.  The  worker  should  never  let  his 
fears  of  getting  a flat  negative  induce  him  to  incur 
the  certain  ruin  of  tone  values  and  modelling 
which  will  surely  follow  from  even  a slight  degree 
of  under-exposure  in  portraiture.  The  only  excep- 
tion which  can  be  made  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case 
of  outdoor  work,  where  a small  amount  of  under- 
exposure may  even  sometimes  be  necessary,  and 
will  not  produce  such  objectionable  results.  But 
generally  speaking,  it  is  safer  to  err  on  the  other 
side  ; for  over-exposure,  unless  extreme,  is  readily 
corrected,  and  in  portrait  work  is  often  an 
unexpected  improvement. 

Common  Mistakes  Regarding  Over-Exposure. — The 
effect  of  too  strong  a developer  is  often  mistaken 
for  over-exposure.  A rapid  appearance  of  the  image 
quite  as  often  as  not  simply  indicates  the  desira- 
bility of  diluting  the  developer.  The  addition  of 
bromide  is  seldom  advisable  in  portrait  work,  it 
being  better  to  diminish  the  amount  of  alkali,  or  to 
put  up  with  a thin  negative  which  uiay  be  after- 
wards intensified.  A flat,  lifeless  negative  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  over-exposure  ; it  may  be  the 
result  of  a flat  lighting,  especially  in  outdoor  work. 
It  is  preferable  to  secure  more  contrast  in  the 
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lighting  and  take  another  negative,  rather  than 
decrease  the  exposure. 

Rapid  V.  Slow  Development. — In  portraiture,  the 
advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  slow  development, 
with  a comparatively  dilute  developer ; say,  a 
normal  one  to  which  from  an  equal  amount  to 
twice  as  much  water  is  added.  This  means  the 
exercise  of  a little  more  patience,  but  far  softer 
and  more  artistic  results  are  obtained.  Only  the 
busy  man,  to  whom  every  minute  is  of  value,  should 
resort  to  quick  development  with  strong  solutions. 
If  the  latter  plan  is  adopted,  special  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  under-expose  in  the  slightest  degree, 
and  to  have  the  alkali  a trifle  in  excess,  so  that  the 
production  of  hard  negatives  may  be  avoided. 


Portraiture  Notes. 


By  MARIAN  SILVERSTON. 


'HE  practice  of  home  portraiture  by 
amateurs  is  rapidly  increasing,  yet 
many  are  still  unconscious  of  the  possi- 
bilities within  easy  reach.  There  would 
seem  to  be  almost  a tacit  understanding 
that  for  portraiture  it  is  necessary  to 
have  special  apparatus.  This  is  far  from 
the  case : almost  any  kind  of  stand  camera  will 
suffice  ; quite  good  results  have  been  obtained  with 
a cheap  hand  camera ; but  the  lenses  in  such  are 
scarcely  suitable  for  serious  work,  because  they 
are  of  too  short  focal  length  and  seldom  quick 
enough.  The  lens  should  be  one  of  fairly  long 
focal  length,  say  about  10  inch  for  portraits  up 
to  J-plate.  We  do  not  need  great  depth  of  focus  in  a 
portrait ; and  as  a rule,  if  we  focus  the  eyes,  other 
things  will  come  right. 

The  speed  of  the  lens  cannot  be  too  quick,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  have  one  that  will  work  at  //5 
or  //6.  However,  one  need  not  despair  if  the  lens 
is  considerably  slower.  For  several  years  I used 
a 5 X 4 hand  camera  for  indoor  portraiture,  and 
the  largest  stop  was  fill. 
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Stops. — Never  stop  down  for  a single  figure — 
nor  even  for  two  figures.  Concentrate  sharpness 
on  the  faces,  and  let  everything  else  be  slightly 
out  of  focus. 

Speed  of  Plates. — A quick  plate  gives  a softer 
negative  than  a slow  one,  and  this  is  very  essential. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  a drawback  with  a very 
quick  plate : it  is  much  more  difiicult  to  get  suffi- 
cient density,  and  it  requires  carrying  much  farther 
when  developing.  A negative  on  such  a quick 
plate  is  only  suitable  for  Bromide  or  P.O.P.,  and 
scarcely  ever  yields  a good  negative  for  Platinotype 
or  Carbon.  This  a grave  disadvantage. 

Developer. — Use  a quick  developer,  such  as  Metol- 
Hydroquinone ; Pyro  is  generally  too  slow.  I 
prefer  a good  black  and  white  to  a stained  negative. 
The  negative  should  be  soft,  yet  full  of  detail — if 
anything  it  should  incline  to  flatness,  yet  it  should 
be  crisp. 

The  temperature  of  the  developer  makes  a great 
difference  to  the  class  of  negative.  A portrait 
negative  is  generally  too  hard  if  the  developer  be 
very  cold  (in  winter  time  I generally  warm  my  dish 
and  my  measuring  glass).  A warm  developer  is  a 
great  assistance  to  an  under-exposed  plate.  A 
perfect  negative  should  never  show  any  clear  glass. 
Too  much  density  in  the  high- lights  should  be 
remedied  by  after-treatment. 

Lighting. — Suppose  the  model  to  be  seated  parallel 
with  the  window,  one  side 
of  the  face  will  be  in 
strong  light  and  the  other 
in  deep  shadow.  In  this 
case  a reflector  must  be 
used,  placed  facing  the 
source  of  light,  to  light 
up  the  shadow  side  of  the 
face.  It  is  generally  advis- 
able to  soften  the  strong 
light  coming  through  the  Fig.  49. 

upper  part  of  the  window,  and  this  is  best  screened 
by  pinning  soft  white  cheese-cloth  across  the  top  of 
the  window  frame. 
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Very  beautiful  effects  may  be  obtained  by  photo- 
graphing against  the  light.  The  reflector  must  be 
carefully  used  in  this  in- 
stance-only just  enough 
to  indicate  modelling  of 
face  and  figure.  The 
greater  part  of  the  face 
is  in  shadow,  and  as  the 
chief  light  comes  straight 
towards  the  camera, 
backed  plates  are  essen- 
tial. Part  of  the  window 
should  be  shown,  and  the 
effect  will  be  best  if  the  light  is  softened  by  thin 
muslin  curtains.  Give  a very  full  exposure,  and 
use  a rather  weak  developer  to  start  with — this 
treatment  will  guard  against  a harsh  result  and 
also  prevent  halation. 


Miss  Hilda  Stevenson's  Methods. 


OUBTLESS  many  readers  of  The  Practical 
Photographer  will  be  interested  to  kno  w 
how  Miss  Hilda  Stevenson,  the  winner 
of  our  champion  plaque,  produces  her 
charming  portrait  studies.  The  follow- 
ing notes  are  abstracted  from  a letter 
by  her  to  the  Editor : — 

She  works  in  a room  measuring  15  x 10  feet,  lit 
by  two  ordinary  windows  facing  north,  and  a top 
light.  The  only  furniture  in  the  room  is  a chair 
and  a table.  The  table  top  is  detachable,  and  is 
used  as  a platform  for  the  sitters.  A canvas 
reversible  (dark  and  light)  background  on  roller  is 
used.  For  the  most  part  the  window  curtains  are 
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MISS  HILDA  STEVENSON’S  METHODS, 


dispensed  with.  Using  rapid  plates  and  //8,  two  to 
three  seconds  is  the  usual  time  of  exposure.  Slight 
movement  is  disregarded,  and  indeed  tends  to 
make  the  picture  come  softer. 

Experience  shows  that  it  is  better  not  to  look  at 
the  model  during  exposure.  She  usually  develops 
each  couple  of  plates  immediately  after  exposure. 
This  is  done  first  by  metol  to  get  detail,  and  then 
with  hydrokinone  to  get  the  necessary  density.  To 
prevent  harshness  the  white  draperies  are  toned 
down  by  dipping  in  tea.  As  an  aid  to  posing  she 
employs  a large  full-length  mirror  opposite  the 
figure.  An  endeavour  is  made  to  include  the  hands 
in  practically  every  study,  but  especially  if  the  eyes 
are  looking  downwards.  Quite  wisely  she  aims  at 
making  every  exposure  a study,  i.e.,  something 
slightly  different  from  previous  experiments. 
(Figs.  14,  19.) 


Portraiture  by  Artificial  Light.' 


By  HARRY  E.  STADDON. 


n: 


T 


O those  interested  in  figure  studies,  the 
following  hints  may  prove  helpful  : — 
The  picture  should  harmonize  with  its 
title.  In  such  work  it  is  especially 
desirable  to  select  the  title  which  the 
proposed  picture  is  to  bear  before 
scheming  the  picture  in  the  imagina- 
tion. This  title  will  then  prove  the  foundation  on 
which  to  rear  the  structure.  With  this  aim  in 
view,  effective  composition  is  more  readily  accom- 
plished. 

Plates  and  Rapid  backed  colour  - sensitive 
1^  I plates  for  exposures  by  artificial 

eveioper.  fight  prove  a sine  qud  non.  These 

can  now  be  obtained  on  the  market  with  a speed 
of  200—300  H.  & D. 

* This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  at  greater  length  in  our  forth- 
coming number  on  Night  and  Artificial  Light  Photography. 
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The  reducing  agent  should  receive  particular 
attention.  Its  requirements  are— -to  bring  up  as 
much  detail  as  possible  under  the  circumstances  of 
exposure ; not  to  render  too  great  a contrast ; and 
to  give  a thin  clean  negative.  Metol  without 
bromide  has  been  found  suitable  for  this  class  of 
work.  Any  good  formulae  will  answer  equally 
well,  but  the  following  may  be  recommended : — 


(A)  Metol  44  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite  1 oz. 

Water  10  oz. 

(B)  Carbonate  of  potash 1 oz. 

Water  10  oz. 


3 parts  of  A to  1 of  B. 


1^  , . I The  lens  should  be  capable  of 

Mechanical  working  at  not  less  than  //8.  If 

Requirements. 

it  will  save  time  and  patience.  A double-extension 
bellows  will  enable  greater  range  of  size  of  image. 

*11  . . Any  artificial  means  of  lighting 

lllummant.  utilized.  The  actinic  power 

of  the  light  will  vary  considerably,  and  no  rule  can 
be  given.  Experience  is  the  best  meter  for  judging 
light  values.  A few  factors  for  consideration, 
however,  may  be  given.  Speed  of  plate — distance 
from  light— amount  of  reflection— illuminant 
adopted— lens  aperture,  etc. 

P The  best  way  for  giving  an  idea 

^xposure  exposure  is  by  quoting  an 

Ibxampie.  instance. 

Portrait  of  “A  Student,”  fig.  17.  Sitter  20  inches 
from  a one-wick  oil  lamp,  and  a similar  distance 
from  an  ordinary  incandescent  gas  burner;  speed 
of  plate,  130  H &"D  ; f/8 ; exposure,  2 minutes. 

„ . Avoid  including  in  the  picture 

Precautions  objects  that  refiect  the  light,  such 

Necessary.  vases,  mirrors,  etc.  Always 

allow  the  sitter  in  portrait  studies  perfect  ease. 
Arrange  the  sitter  so  that  the  head  will  not 
fall  forward  — this  is  a great  tendency  with 
long  exposures.  Do  not  become  impatient  or  all 
is  lost. 
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Home  Portraiture. 


By  E,  T.  HOLDING. 


HEN  the  verdict  of  posterity  is  formed 
upon  the  photographic  art  of  to-day 
there  can,  I think,  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  in  portraiture  it  will  be  found 


[ -p  Aw  • to  have  made  its  most  lasting  mark. 
I I tT  T I that  it  can  most 


other  graphic  arts — and  this  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  a portrait  must  be  restricted  to 
something  resembling  the  actual  person  portrayed, 
thus  curbing  the  imagination  of  the  painter  and 
placing  him  nearer  the  level  of  the  photographer, 
whose  imagination  cannot  have  free  play  in  his 
work  ; and  in  the  second  place,  the  scope  of  lighting 
and  arrangement  is  the  same  for  both  painter  and 
photographer.  But  there  remains  much  in  the 
work  of  the  painter  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  photographer.  The  limitations  of  the  photo- 
grapher’s art  are  less  perhaps  in  portraiture  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  pictorial  work.  This  claim  of 
photographic  portraiture  to  the  esteem  of  posterity 
gains  weight,  too,  from  the  mechanical  factors  that 
are  inherent  in  the  process  of  photography —for 
one  may  be  fairly  certain  that  a photograph 
produced  by  a person  of  average  intelligence  will 
at  least  bear  some  actual  resemblance  to  the 
person  photographed,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  a 
painting,  the  extent  to  which  the  artist’s  personality 
and  vision  has  influenced  his  work  is  always  an 
uncertain  factor.  We  have  only  to  look  at  some  of 
the  portraits  by  acknowledged  masters  of  painting, 
to  feel  that,  however  perfect  they  may  be  as 
pictures,  it  is  impossible  that  the  likeness  to  the 
sitter  can  be  faithful.  Canvas  after  canvas  repeats 
what  are  practically  the  same  features.  Photo- 
graphy has  done  much  to  abolish  this  state  of 


confidently  challenge  comparison  with 


things  and  to  establish  the  personality  of  the  sitter 
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as  the  chief  factor  in  portraiture.  Posterity  will 
be  greatly  indebted  to  the  photographer  for  the 
documentary  evidence  he  is  daily  providing  of  the 
appearance  of  the  people  who  are  making  the 
history  of  to-day. 


Home 

Portraiture. 


The  desire  to  perpetuate  in  photo- 
graphy the  features  of  those  human 


daily  contact, 
photographer’s 


beings  with  whom  he  comes  m 
springs  eternal  in  the  amateur 
breast.  Home  portraiture  has 
probably  strained  as  many  friendships  and  distri- 
buted as  much  gloom  as  any  other  factor  in 
modern  life.  It  is  so  easy  to  place  a camera  a few 
feet  away  from  some  one  v/e  regard  with  kindly 
feelings,  so  easy  to  press  a button  and  produce  a 
print,  and  so  easy  in  the  glamour  and  excitement 
of  the  event  to  regard  the  result  as  embodying 
many  elements  of  beauty.  But  the  temptation  to 
do  these  things  should  be  resisted  by  the  photo- 
grapher, until  he  has  mastered  at  least  some  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  composition,  posing  and 
lighting. 


By  composition  is  meant  balance  of  light  and 
shade  and  arrangement  of  lines ; factors 
frequently  entirely  ignored  by  the  beginner  and 
too  seldom  seen  in  the  work  of  professional 
photographers.  If  the  aim  is  to  produce  not 
merely  a likeness  to  the  sitter,  but  also  a picture, 
the  subject  of  composition  demands  careful  study. 
The  masses  of  light  and  shade  should  balance  and 
complement  each  other.  A picture  well-balanced 
in  light  and  shade  will  look  interesting  even  at  such 
a distance  that  its  subject  cannot  be  distinguished. 
It  is  not  easy  to  impart  the  secret  of  this  balancing 
of  light  and  shade ; the  feeling  for  it  must 
certainly  be  instinctive,  though  that  instinct  may 
undoubtedly  be  cultivated  and  perfected.  For  this, 
as  for  many  other  matters,  the  student  has  the 
work  of  artists  to  ponder  and  analyse.  Obtain 
some  good  reproductions  of  good  paintings — 
preferably  in  monochrome — and  analyse  the  com- 
position, stage  by  stage.  First,  the  massing  of 
light  and  shade  in  bulk.  Next,  the  subtle  intro- 
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duction  of  contrasts  here  and  there — dark  against 
light,  light  against  dark.  Then  see  how  the  details 
of  the  subject  are  made  to  fall  into  this  scheme  of 
light  and  shade.  The  whole  thing  looks  so  natural 
that  the  idea  of  arrangement  is  never  suggested. 
Yet  it  is  full  of  arrangement,  either  carefully 
thought  out  or  done  instinctively  by  the  genius  of 
the  painter.  This  study  of  the  work  of  others  does 
not  mean  the  loss  of  the  student’s  individuality. 
It  is  the  road,  the  only  road  for  him  who  is  not  a 
heaven-born  genius,  that  leads  to  individual 
expression,  the  road  that  will  teach  him  where  his 
individuality  lies. 

p is  in  some  cases  the  most  difficult 

1 ne  rose  others  the  easiest  to  arrange. 

It  would  seem  impossible  for  some  sitters  to  adopt 
an  unpicturesque  or  awkward  pose,  and  with  others 
exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case.  If  the  worker  is 
free  to  follow  his  owm  sweet  will  in  the  matter  of 
taking  a portrait  or  not  taking  it,  he  will  probably 
take  only  those  sitters  whose  adaptability  suits 
him.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  delightful 
branch  of  portraiture — to  render  a pose,  a lighting, 
an  arrangement  that  has  attracted  us  and  in 
which  we  see  something  worth  recording.  Some- 
times it  may  become  necessary  to  make  the  most 
of  unpromising  material.  In  such  cases,  note 
any  natural  and  unconscious  attitude  adopted  by 
your  model,  and  try  to  secure  it  without  arousing 
his  self-consciousness. 

The  expediency  of  introducing  some  occupation 
to  give  interest  to  the  portrait  is  sometimes  ques- 
tionable. The  occupation  brings  a second  interest 
into  the  composition,  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
detracting  from  the  personality  of  the  sitter.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  best  aspect  of  a sitter’s 
character  comes  out  under  the  influence  of  a certain 
occupation,  and  then  it  is  not  only  legitimate,  but 
desirable,  to  follow  this  course.  For  instance,  a 
homely  old  lady  who  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
knitting — let  her  knit ; or  a man  who  has  been  so 
absorbed  in  one  occupation  ail  his  life  that  apart 
from  it  he  is  lost,  a portrait  apart  from  his  work 
would  be  incomplete. 
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In  the  same  category  may  be  placed  special  ex- 
pressions, such  as  of  sorrow,  laughter,  dreaminess, 
alertness,  anger ; such  expressions  as  are  not  typical 
or  habitual.  All  these  have  their  uses  for  the 
pictorial  photographer,  but  are  out  of  place  for 
pure  portraiture. 

rp,  u , The  character  of  the  face  is  fre- 

c an  s.  quently  very  subtly  supplemented 
by  the  hands  of  the  sitter.  In  their  own  way  they 
are  as  full  of  expression  as  the  face  itself.  In 
posing  the  sitter  take  careful  note  of  the  position 
into  which  the  hands  naturally  fall.  In  most  cases 
they  will  take  up  such  a position  as  will  be  right 
for  the  composition.  Should  it  be  necessary  to 
move  them,  do  this  by  suggestion  rather  than  main 
force.  If  the  sitter  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
his  hands,  and  you  cannot  suggest  a natural  place, 
pose  or  occupation  for  them,  omit  them.  Every- 
body knows  he  has  hands,  and  unless  you  can  make 
artistic  use  of  them  in  your  picture  they  are  only  a 
source  of  weakness.  But  rightly  introduced  they 
are  valuable,  as  a study  of  great  portraits  will  show. 
I . ...  Hard-and-fast  rules  can  no  more 

ig  tmg.  given  for  lighting  than  for  any 

other  part  of  the  undertaking,  but  a few  suggestions 
may  be  of  use.  Fanciful  lighting  should  be  avoided. 
Kemember  that  if  the  personality  of  the  sitter  is  to 
be  the  paramount  interest  it  must  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  Therefore  a lighting  that  shall  give 
scope  to  that  personality  is  the  thing  to  aim  at. 
Generally  speaking,  the  best  light  is  that  which 
illuminates  three-quarters  of  the  face  and  leaves 
the  rest  in  a shade  not  too  severely  defined,  the 
shaded  portion  of  the  face  being  that  which  is 
furthest  from  the  sj)ectator.  This,  of  course,  applies 
only  to  those  portraits  in  which  the  sole  aim  is  to 
bring  out  the  character  of  the  sitter.  Under  other 
circumstances  it  is  possible  to  employ  an  infinite 
variety  of  lightings,  all  of  which  have  their  uses 
in  accentuating  certain  charms  or  bringing  out 
certain  efPects. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two 
classes  of  portraiture,  the  realistic, 
and  the  decorative.  In  a realistic 
portrait,  directness,  character,  and  strength  will 
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predominate.  In  it  we  endeavour  to  appeal  to  the 
spectator’s  love  of  life  and  actuality.  If  a detail 
here  and  there  is  suppressed,  it  will  be  done  with  a 
view  to  bringing  out  in  strong  relief  the  salient 
featnres  of  the  subject.  The  decorative  portrait 
on  the  other  hand  will  insist  on  beauty  of  line  and 
chiaroscuro.  The  subject  will  be  carefully  arranged 
to  fill  its  space  with  lines  of  beauty,  and  masses  of 
light  and  shade,  which  will  agreeably  balance  and 
supplement  each  other.  The  appeal  will  lie  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  beauty,  as  opposed  in  the  realistic 
portrait  to  force  and  virility.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  to  include  in  one  portrait  the  elements  of 
both.  But  the  beginner  will  certainly  do  well  to 
confine  himself  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
divisions. 

a ij,  - As  an  example  of  an  attempt  at  a 
An  iLxampie.  decorative  portrait,  and  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  it  is  evolved,  we  may  examine  Figs. 
10,  11,  suggested  by  the  accidental  arrangement  of 
a figure  seated  at  a piano.  It  may  be  impossible  at 
the  moment  to  photograph  this  arrangement,  but  a 
careful  note  should  be  made  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  composition.  The  safest  plan  will  generally 
be  to  make  a rough  sketch  or  diagram.  In  doing 
this  we  naturally  select  those  details  that  appeal 
by  their  beauty  of  form,  rather  than  their  beauty 
of  colour,  which  is  very  essential  as  the  result  is  to 
be  produced  in  monochrome.  When  opportunity 
offers  for  carrying  this  idea  out  photographically, 
the  sketch  or  diagram  will  recall  each  necessary  de- 
tail. It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  a print 
from  the  first  negative  will  reveal  many  fatal  short- 
comings. In  the  case  under  discussion.  Fig.  10,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  there  is  hardly  a detail  that  does  not 
obviously  demand  correction.  The  expression  and 
lighting  of  the  face,  the  pattern  of  the  wall-paper, 
the  poise  of  the  head,  and  the  position  of  the 
mirror,  are  all  capable  of  improvement.  The  tint 
of  the  dress  affords  no  contrast  to  the  wall.  The 
side  of  the  piano  carries  too  large  a portion  of 
reflected  light,  and  the  scale  of  the  figure  is  not 
made  of  sufficient  importance.  Fig.  11  shows  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  correct  the  defects.  A plain 
white  sheet  was  used  to  cover  the  wall-paper,  the 
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position  of  the  mirror  was  altered,  the  expression 
and  lighting  of  the  face  were  corrected,  and  the 
scale  of  the  figure  slightly  enlarged.  The  irritating 
reflection  in  the  mirror  was  prevented,  and  out  of 
the  experience  gained  in  the  dismal  failure  recorded 
in  Fig.  10,  we  get  something  considerably  nearer 
success  in  Fig.  11.  The  lighting  of  this  subject 
was  that  of  an  ordinary  room,  14  x 20  ft.,  the  camera 
being  exactly  between  the  light  and  the  figure.  In 
this  way  a flat  and  even  lighting  is  obtained  which 
is  eminently  in  keeping  with  the  general  scheme  of 
the  subject.  The  portrait  in  Fig.  9 was  taken  in  the 
same  room  as  Fig.  11,  the  sitter  being  posed  nearer 
the  light.  The  camera  was  placed  to  obtain  a 
certain  amount  of  roundness  in  the  face,  and  the 
white  vase  is  intended  to  balance  the  white  of  the 
dress,  hat  and  book.  The  picture  immediately  over 
the  hat  should  have  been  removed. 

The  foregoing  example  of  a comparative  success 
evolved  from  a positive  failure  was  one  of  those 
cases  when  the  photographer  was  perfectly  free  to 
work  out  the  idea  as  he  chose,  and  at  his  own  time 
and  convenience.  The  difficulties  of  successful 
work  are,  of  course,  increased  when  it  is  necessary 
that  a portrait  shall  be  taken  in  a place  and  under 
circumstances  which  are  beyond  the  photographer’s 
control.  An  advantage  that  the  lighting  of  an 
ordinary  room  has  over  the  arranged  lighting 
of  a studio  is  that  the  effects  produced  are  those 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  every  day.  And  only 
such  precautions  are  necessary  as  shall  obviate  the 
mechanical  exaggeration  of  these  lightings  by  the 
lens  or  the  plate  employed.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  necessity  for  adequate  ex- 
posures. Use  the  fastest  plates  and  the  largest 
aperture  that  will  give  the  results  you  desire. 
In  adapting  an  attic  room  to  the  purpose  of  a 
studio  and  general  photographic  work  room,  the 
writer  has  had  the  walls  distempered  white,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  such  light  as  came 
through  an  ordinary  dormer  window,  that  being 
the  only  source  of  light  the  room  possesses.  These 
white  walls  render  the  use  of  a reflector  unnecesary 
and  at  the  same  time  do  not  give  those  obviously 
reflected  lights  that  the  use  of  a reflector  too  fre- 
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quently  produces.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to 
darken  the  shadow  side  of  a face,  dark  curtains 
are  arranged  on  rods  along  the  walls.  The  window 
is  fitted  with  blinds.  Fig.  12  shows  a lighting 
obtained  by  placing  the  sitter  almost  between 
the  camera  and  the  light,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  head  being  thus  in  shadow  and  only  the  salient 
portions  of  the  featiires  illuminated. 

Work  need  by  no  means  be  confined  to  what  can 
be  done  in  any  room  especially  set  apart  for  photo- 
graphy.  Every  room,  window  and  doorway  afford 
some  special  and  interesting  lighting  of  which 
pictorial  use  can  be  made. 


Accessories. 


When  the  perfectly  plain  back- 
ground is  departed  from  and  an 
attempt  made  to  introduce  some  interesting,  or 
characteristic  accessories,  the  problem  of  the  suc- 
cessful portrait  is  rendered  more  difficult  of  solu- 
tion. Whether  it  be  a piece  of  furniture,  or  a 
picture  on  the  wall,  or  an  architectural  feature  of 
the  room,  its  placing,  lighting  and  definition  will 
all  require  careful  consideration.  A safe  rule  may 
be  laid  down  with  regard  to  such  things — let  them 
be  under  rather  than  over-pronounced.  They  are 
there  to  help  the  portrait ; let  them  be  subservient 
to  it. 


Out-Door 

Portraiture. 


There  is  a charm  about  an  open- 
air  portrait  which  none  of  the  most 
cunning  studio  lightings  can  excel. 
It  will  certainly  be  difficult  to  disguise  any  defects 
there  may  be  in  the  appearance  of  the  sitter,  as 
would  doubtless  be  possible  by  arranging  the  light 
indoors ; but  the  air  of  conviction  and  actuality 
which  the  searching  out-of-doors  light  gives,  will 
do  equal  justice  to  the  strongly  marked  features  of 
a man,  or  the  delicate  roundness  in  the  face  of  a 
child : when  photographing  children  it  is  particu- 
larly useful  to  the  home  worker,  as  the  exposure 
is  considerably  reduced.  The  arrangement  of  a 
background  is  also  very  simply  contrived.  A 
sheet  may  be  suspended  on  a line  at  such  a distance 
behind  the  sitter,  that  the  folds  and  texture  will 
not  be  observable,  or  some  fabric  of  a darker  hue, 
such  as  a curtain,  shawl  or  travelling  rug  may  be 
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used.  Should  the  space  at  the  photographer’s 
command  be  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  place 
the  sitter  so  close  to  the  background  that  its 
texture  is  visible,  he  should  have  someone  at  hand 
to  shake  it  during  the  exposure.  Fig.  13. 

A . The  best  instrument  for  the  work 

Apparatus.  ^ studio  portrait  camera,  fitted 

with  a good  portrait  lens,  working  at  a large 
aperture.  If  such  an  outfit  is  beyond  the  reader’s 
means,  he  may  be  reminded  that,  after  all,  the  lens 
is  the  thing,  and  it  is  well  worth  a little  self-denial 
in  other  respects  to  become  the  possessor  of  a good 
lens.  In  selecting  the  latter,  get  one  of  the  longest 
focal  length  possible  for  the  rooms  in  which  you 
want  to  work,  and  one  which  has  an  aperture  not 
less  than  //6’5.  A larger  image  will  be  produced 
upon  the  ground  glass  by  using  the  front  or  back 
part  of  the  lens  alone,  and  photographs  taken 
with  this  single  lens  have  some  delightful 
characteristics  not  obtainable  with  the  lens 
complete.  The  use  of  the  lens  in  this  way,  how- 
ever, has  the  disadvantage  of  quadrupling  the 
exposure.  In  selecting  the  camera,  get  one 
capable  of  taking  at  least  whole-plate.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  use  the  whole-plate  for  every  ex- 
posure you  make,  but  it  is  a good  thing  to  be  able 
to  work  sometimes  on  that  scale.  Some  workers 
invariably  do  their  work  in  quarter-plate,  and  in 
this  way  effect  a considerable  economy  in  the  loss 
through  failures.  A successful  quarter-plate  can 
easily  be  enlarged  to  any  required  size  and  the 
resulting  enlargement  will  have  a certain  agree- 
able softness  of  view  which  a direct  negative  might 
lack. 

For  children’s  portraits  a shutter  is 
necessary,  and  this  should  be  placed 
inside  the  camera  and  should  work  noiselessly.  A 
shutter  that  opens  and  closes  with  a series  of  clicks 
defeats  the  aims  of  the  photographer.  The  moment 
of  exposure  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  a 
secret  shared  only  by  the  photographer  and  his 
camera. 

Ij,  The  estimation  of  the  power  of  the 

ILxposure.  light  is  no  longer  dependent  upon 

our  personal  feeling,  since  we  may  use  a meter 
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which  will  scientifically  ascertain  its  exact  power 
for  us.  Place  the  meter  in  the  darkest  part  of  the 
subject  where  it  is  desired  that  detail  shall  appear. 

n , . . Certainly  remove  any  freckles, 

Retouching.  pinholes,  or  blemishes  that  the 
plate  or  lens  has  exaggerated,  but  beyond  that 
do  nothing.  Here  is  where  the  amateur  may  score 
over  his  professional  brother.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  because  the  amateur  has  refrained  from 
retouching  that  his  work  appears  so  much  more 
life-like  than  that  of  the  indifferent  professional 
worker. 


Conclusion. 


Do  not  attempt  too  much  ; culti- 
vate the  power  of  observation  and 
memory.  Analyze  any  interesting  pose  or  com- 
bination with  a view  to  its  reproduction  by  photo- 
graphy. Keep  a loaded  dark  slide  and  camera 
always  near  at  hand,  and  gradually  train  those 
with  whom  you  live  to  remain  in  any  pose  or 
position  “just  a moment  while  I get  my  camera.” 
Many  interesting  combinations  have  been  secured 
as  the  result  of  these  tactics. 


The  Sympathetic  Treatment 
of  the  Sitter. 

By  A.  LOCKETT. 


o 


r ™ T 

I of  the  greatest  difficulties  met  with 

in  portraiture  is  that  of  expression. 
Although  everything  else  may  be  care- 
fully and  patiently  arranged,  and  all 
I technical  operations  successfully 

carried  out,  the  result  is  still  a dead 
failure  if,  at  the  critical  moment,  the 
sitter  puts  on  an  unpleasant  expression,  or  one 
which  is  not  truly  characteristic.  The  avoidance 
of  this  undesirable  consummation,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  natural  and  convincing  portraits,  depends 
largely  upon  the  tact,  sympathy  and  good  man- 
agement displayed  by  the  operator. 
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Getting  things  ready  beforehand. — There  is  nothing 
which  puts  the  average  sitter  out  so  much  as  a 
state  of  unpre]3aredness,  involving  elaborate  prepa- 
rations and  the  shifting  of  this  or  that  article  of 
furniture  or  apparatus.  As  far  as  possible,  every- 
thing should  be  ready  for  the  actual  exposure 
before  the  sitter  is  troubled  at  all.  It  is  also  bad 
policy  to  keep  them  waiting,  even  in  another  room, 
on  any  pretext  whatever,  and,  above  all  things, 
“fuss”  should  be  shunned,  each  detail  being  carried 
out  calmly,  quietly,  unobtrusively  and  cheerfully. 
If  the  worker  permits  himself  to  get  worried  or 
excited,  some  trace  of  his  own  expression  is 
almost  sure  to  be  communicated  to  the  sitter. 

Effect  of  Environment  on  the  Sitter. — Wherever 
the  portrait  is  to  be  taken — indoors  or  outdoors, 
in  a studio  or  an  ordinary  room — every  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  such  surroundings  as 
are  likely  to  produce  a pleasing  effect  on  the 
sitter.  Even  a back-yard  can  be  tidied  up  a bit 
and  rendered  less  absolutely  hideous  if  an  attempt 
is  made.  The  effect  of  environment  on  expression 
is  much  stronger  than  might  be  thought ; the 
sitter  simply  cannot  help  feeling  and  looking  better 
in,  for  example,  an  artistically  arranged  room  than 
in  the  midst  of  an  incongruous  and  disorderly  litter. 

Getting  acquainted. — A really  successful  portrait 
can  never  be  taken  unless  the  operator  manages 
to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  personality  of  his 
model.  This  requires  a little  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  an  appreciative  study  of  its  peculiari- 
ties. It  need  not  take  long  to  obtain  the  necessary 
clue.  The  first  commonplace  remark  passed,  or  a 
moment’s  change  of  expression,  will  often  give  the 
operator  quite  as  good  an  idea  of  his  sitter’s 
characteristics  as  a year’s  acquaintance  would  do. 

How  Treatment  varies  with  the  Individual. — Having 
obtained  some  inkling  of  the  line  of  treatment  to 
pursue,  what  good  expressions  may  be  watched  for 
or  deliberately  called  forth,  and  what  things  had 
better  be  avoided,  the  operator  should  endeavour 
to  form  some  definite  intention  or  motive,  and  to 
carry  out  the  entire  work  in  harmony  with  that. 
But  care  must  be  taken  that,  whatever  plan  or 
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scheme  is  adopted,  it  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  sitter. 
What  will  be  a great  success  with  one  person  may 
be  absolutely  undesirable  and  ridiculous  with 
another.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  rules  in  this 
respect ; tact  and  common  sense  are  the  only  safe 
guides.  The  sitters  should  be  humoured  in  every 
way,  as  far  as  can  possibly  be  done,  since  this  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  make  them  feel  at  ease  and 
assume  a natural,  pleasing  expression. 

Unconventionality. — In  all  things  unconvention- 
ality and  originality  should  be  aimed  at.  The 
worker  should  not  be  content  with  copying  the 
ideas  and  methods  of  others,  but  should  strive  after 
a fresh,  unhackneyed  style  of  his  own.  Of  course, 
this  must  not  be  overdone,  or  the  results  will  simply 
be  bizarre  and  absurd.  Still,  nothing  is  worse  than 
the  tame  and  commonplace,  and  this  should  be 
avoided  at  all  costs. 

Concealing  Actual  Moment  of  Exposure. — It  is  a 

great  advantage  if  the  portrait  can  be  taken 
without  the  sitter  knowing  the  exact  moment  of 
exposure.  If  the  light  is  good  enough  to  permit 
of  an  instantaneous  exposure,  this  is  easily  done 
by  means  of  a length  of  tubing  and  a pneumatic 
release  ; watching  carefully  for  the  desired  expres- 
sion and  “ snapping  ” it  directly  it  is  noticed, 
while,  perhaps,  apparently  busied  over  one  of  the 
preliminary  arrangements;  or  a pretended  exposure 
may  be  made,  and  when  the  sitter  fancies  every- 
thing is  over  and  assumes  a natural,  easy 
expression,  the  real  exposure  is  quickly  accom- 
plished. Another  excellent  method  is  to  do  the 
real  work  with  a concealed  camera,  placed  behind 
a curtain  or  screen  and  having  a pneumatic  or 
electric  connection ; the  camera  with  which  the 
operator  seems  to  be  making  all  his  preparations 
being  really  a dummy.  Then,  while  talking  to,  or 
otherwise  interesting  the  sitter,  he  or  she  may  be 
photographed  from  perhaps  quite  a different 
direction  from  the  one  anticipated. 

Artificial  Methods  of  Improving  Features. — If  it 

can  be  done  without  giving  offence,  it  is  often 
possible  for  the  photographer  to  make  slight 
improvements  or  alterations  in  the  features  of  his 
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model,  by  various  simple  expedients.  A little  black 
stumping  chalk,  applied  with  a small  leather  stump, 
may  be  used  to  darken  an  indecisive  eyebrow  or 
to  strengthen  a line  or  shadow,  while  white  chalk 
may  be  employed  to  soften  a heavy  wrinkle  or 
fill  up  an  over-obtrusive  hollow.  A medium  tint 
can,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  a mixture  of  the 
black  and  white  in  suitable  proportions.  A slight 
touch  of  vaseline  is  sometimes  used  to  obtain  a 
sparkle  in  the  high-lights  on  dull,  fiat  features,  and 
is  often  invaluable  for  special  effects.  These 
methods  require  care  and  discretion,  or  the  result 
may  be  ludicrous. 

fiow  to  Evoke  Certain  Expressions. — It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a sitter  to  assume  a special  expression, 
such  as  may  be  required  for  some  character  sketch. 
The  best  way  is  to  give  the  model  a clear  explanation 
of  what  is  wanted,  and  to  criticise  the  first  un- 
successful attempts  negatively.  For  example, 
instead  of  saying,  “ X3lease  look  a little  more 
mournful ; ” the  direction  should  be  expressed, 
“don’t  look  quite  so  cheerful.”  It  is,  however,  a 
heart-breaking  work,  as  a rule,  to  obtain  the  desired 
efPect  if  it  is  anything  out  of  the  common,  although, 
of  course,  some  sitters  are  much  more  clever  and 
adaptable  than  others.  As  regards  ordinary 
portraiture,  it  is  obvious  that  a sitter  having  a 
countenance  suggestive  of  mirth  should  not  be 
made  to  laugh  in  any  way ; while  the  over-serious 
face  clearly  calls  for  a contrary  style  of  treatment 
and  conversation. 

Attracting  and  Distracting  Attention.—Generally 
speaking,  it  is  undesirable  to  allow  any  interruptions 
likely  to  distract  the  sitter’s  attention  ; therefore  a 
quiet  place  should  be  chosen,  if  possible.  Any  un- 
necessary remarks  just  previous  to  or  during  the 
exposure  are  bad  policy,  and  tend  to  make  the 
model  nervous  and  uncomfortable.  There  are, 
however,  some  excej)tions  to  this  rule ; as,  for 
example  where  an  expression  of  alertness  can 
sometimes  be  very  successfully  evoked  by  a sudden 
sharp  direction  or  a concerted  noise  of  any  kind. 

Special  Treatment  of  Children,  — With  young 
children  an  instantaneous  exposure  is  practically 
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indispensable.  Everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  keep  them  interested  and  in  a good  humour.  The 
actual  business  should  be  treated  as  an  entirely 
secondary  consideration,  and  the  little  sitters 
tacitly  allowed  to  do  as  they  please  and  coaxed  into 
the  belief  that  the  whole  affair  is  a new  and  most 
attractive  kind  of  game.  With  a little  management 
it  will  then  be  easy  to  catch  them  in  some  delight- 
fully unstudied  and  natural  attitude.  Directly  any 
signs  of  weariness  are  shown,  the  work  should  be 
stopped,  for  no  more  good  negatives  will  then  be 
obtained. 

Rapidity  of  Working.  — The  worker  should 
endeavour  to  carry  out  all  his  operations  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Once  the  sitter  is  tired, 
whether  child  or  adult,  interest  rapidly  evaporates, 
and  the  portraits  become  stiff  and  unsuccessful. 
It  is  desirable,  on  this  account,  to  introduce  as 
much  variety  and  animation  as  is  found  practic- 
able. If  a number  of  pictures  are  to  be  taken, 
the  method  of  working  should  be  changed  con- 
tinually, even  trying  to  make  the  photographic 
manipulations  seem  different.  This  may  appear 
difficult,  but  it  can  be  done ; with  one  operator,  the 
time  will  appear  to  pass  quickly,  and  the  sitter  is 
surprised  that  it  is  all  over  so  soon,  while  with 
another  the  operations  seem  interminable. 

Necessity  of  Definite  Intention* — Before  and  above 
all  things,  the  worker  must  have  a clear  idea  in  his 
mind  as  to  what  he  actually  wants,  what  effect  it 
is  desired  to  produce,  or  what  motive  is  to  be 
carried  out.  Without  a definite  aim  or  intention 
from  the  beginning,  all  his  work  will  prove  more 
or  less  incomplete  or  unsatisfactory.  A random 
arrow,  shot  into  the  air,  may  conceivably  hit  some- 
thing, although  it  is  a thousand  to  one  against ; but 
with  far  greater  probability  it  will  be  simply  wasted 
ammunition. 
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By  E.  O.  HOPPE. 

difference  between  the  professional 
and  amateur  s portraiture  is  perhaps  in 
no  other  direction  as  characteristic  as  in 
the  manner  of  dealing  with  accessories 
and  backgrounds. 

The  custom  of  including  useless  things, 
in  no  way  harmonising  with  the  sitter 
{e.g.,  columns,  artificial  flowers,  painted  back- 
grounds, etc.,)  has,  unfortunately  for  art,  taken  a 
deep  root  with  the  public.  But  to  get  a fine  portrait, 
which  I take  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  “ portrait 
painter,”  the  choosing  of  a suitable  background 
demands  just  the  same  amount  of  serious  considera- 
ation  as  the  composition  of  the  figure,  and  however 
well  arranged  this  part  may  be,  it  can  be  easily 
destroyed  by  an  unsuitable  background.  The 
amateur  will  find  his  best  school  in  the  portraits  of 
the  old  masters,  particularly  by  noticing  the 
absence  of  those  tiresome  accessories,  which  so 
often  destroy  a peaceful  impression.  Therefore 
simplicity  should  be  the  first  thought  for  the  photo- 
grapher, though  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise,  that 
the  most  attractive  effects  are  often  gained  by  the 
most  simple  means.  “Multum,  non  multa”isonly 
to  be  acquired  by  practice. 


It  is  much  easier  to  obtain  a background  of 
varied  charm  in  a room,  especially  in  this 
country,  where  the  people  of  to-day  take  pains  to 
make  their  surroundings  artistic,  than  in  a 
studio  where  one  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  a 
limited  number  of  requisits.  On  the  other  hand  a 
U'oom  is  often  a source  of  danger  by  reason  of  the 
temptation  to  overcrowd.  The  many  pictures 
on  the  walls,  or  articles  of  vertu  lying  about  may 
so  easily  spoil  the  quiet  and  peaceful  effect  we 
must  aim  at. 
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Therefore  the  artist  must  educate  his  eyes  in  this 
direction,  as  it  may  easily  happen,  that  his  whole 
attention  is  given  to  his  model  and  he  loses  sight  of 
the  disturbing  surroundings,  which  afterwards 
destroy  the  picture.  Of  course,  it  may  happen 
that  he  cannot  remove  things,  especially  if  he 
is  working  in  a strange  room.  In  this  case  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  pose  the  subject  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  wall  and,  using  the  largest  stop,  adjust  the 
focus  so  that  the  design  of  the  wall-paper  melts 
into  broad  masses  of  light  and  shade.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  that  the  wall  is  not  lighted  as 
strongly  as  the  sitter  or  it  will  look  as  though  he 
were  sinking  back  into  it.  In  posing  the  figure  and 
distributing  the  light  and  shade,  the  photographer 
has  ample  means  at  his  disposal  to  make  his  back- 
ground subordinate.  It  is  better  when  possible  to 
take  away  pictures  or  ornaments  which  reflect 
strong  lights , at  the  same  time  it  is  a mistake  to 
endeavour  to  get  an  absolutely  even  surface,  for  it 
is  just  the  variety  of  light  and  dark,  when  well 
arranged,  that  gives  a life-like  result. 

Alas ! Sometimes  the  wall-papers  one  meets  with 
are  so  horrible  in  pattern,  so  “altogether  impossible,” 
that  all  the  photographer’s  good  endeavours  would 
be  as  nothing;  in  this  case  a friendly  screen,  or  even 
a shawl,  if  th^ere  is  no  curtain  at  hand,  will  hide  the 
obtrusive  matter. 

Life  may  be  brought  into  a plain  background  by 
posing  the  subject  near  to  it  and  thereby  throwing 
the  shadow  on  it:  by  this  means  the  figure  will 
stand  out  and  the  shadow  will  give  the  required 
contact. 

Never  forget  that  there  must  always  exist  a 
strong  sympathy  between  the  model  and  the  back- 
ground; under  no  circumstance  whatever  let  them  be 
separate,  they  must  have  relation  the  one  to  the 
other,  or  the  figure  will  certainly  appear  as  though 
misplaced.  The  amateur  has  here  a distinct  advan- 
tage over  the  professional,  because  he  usually  knows 
his  subjects,  often  has  had  opportunities  of  study- 
ing their  characteristics,  and  is  therefore  enabled  to 
place  them  in  harmonious  surroundings. 
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Notes  on  Portraiture. 
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By  STANLEY  C.  JOHNSON,  B.A. 

r‘ZL--i 

OMMERCIAL  backgrounds  are  by  no 
means  a sine  qua  non.  If  the  reader  is 
at  all  given  to  “making  things,”  he 
should  try  his  hand  at  constructing  a 
' few,  thus  securing  a variety  at  a trifling 
cost.  Carpet  felt-paper  is  cheap  and 
efPective,  but  as  it  cannot  be  rolled  it  is 
only  of  service  when  small  lengths  are  required,  or 
when  it  becomes  convenient  to  tack  it  to  a frame. 
In  making  one  on  the  latter  plan,  an  edging  of 
tape  should  be  sandwiched  between  paper  and  nail- 
heads,  otherwise  the  sharp  nails  will  tear  the  paper 
and  the  background  will  soon  become  valueless. 

Another  and  more  lasting  kind  may  be  made 
from  double-width  dark-brown  art  serge.  One 
end  is  pinned  to  a broom-handle  and  the  other  to  a 
thin  lath,  on  the  roller-blind  principle.  Brown 
blankets,  when  similarly  treated,  prove  very  useful. 

An  artistic  clouded  variety  may  be  made  by 
spraying  a light  ground  with  a scent  diffuser 
containing  aniline  dye.  Roughly  speaking,  one 
half  of  the  canvas  should  be  dark,  and  the  other  half 
light ; the  one  gradually  merging  into  the  other. 

In  posing,  the  keynote  to  success  is  simplicity, 
simplicity  in  portraydng  the  sitters’  characteristic 
features.  Too  much  drapery  must  be  avoided, 
otherwise  finding  the  features  in  a portrait  may  be 
a puzzle.  A simple  alert  expression  is  what  is 
wanted.  Seat  the  person  if  possible  upon  a 
revolving  library-  chair  or  music  stool.  Tiy  one  or 
two  positions,  but  not  more.  Quick  action  is 
imperative,  or  he  will  tire. 

Suggest  some  spot  for  him  to  look  at,  and,  more 
important  still,  to  become  interested  in.  Whilst 
the  slide  is  being  arranged,  allow  the  eyes  to 
wander  around,  but  take  great  care  that  they 
return  to  their  proper  position  just  before  the 
exposure  is  given.  In  this  way  staring  is  reduced 
to  a minimum.  Side  face  poses  are  best  when 
dealing  with  people  with  large  mouths,  prominent 
ears,  eyes  of  different  sizes,  or  eyebrows  at 
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different  levels.  Full-face  poses  are  consequently 
preferable  in  cases  of  small  mouths,  receding* 
foreheads,  and  badly  proportioned  noses. 

The  uninitiated,  who  is  fortunate  in  his  assort- 
ment of  backgrounds,  may  sometimes  be  in  doubt 
as  to  which  of  two  varieties  to  use,  a light  or  a 
dark  one.  When  other  things  are  equal,  the  best 
advice  is  for  him  to  select  the  lighter  one,  if  a 
strict  likeness  is  desired.  But  should  he  prefer  a 
picture  in  preference  to  a portrait,  then  the  darker 
kind  will  most  suit  the  purpose. 

The  camera  should  be  on  a level  with  the  sitter’s 
mouth.  If  placed  lower,  the  nose  and  nostrils  will 
be  too  prominent.  If  higher,  the  head  seems 
sunken  into  the  shoulders.  In  the  case  of  men,  the 
chins  must  be  kept  well  above  the  collars, 
otherwise  the  expression  will  be  dull  and  sleepy. 
Some  have  a great  aptitude  for  dropping  their  chins. 

In  studying  the  various  kinds  of  light,  it  will  be 
noted  that  a side  one  is  better  than  one  coming 
from  the  top.  The  latter  makes  the  eyes  appear 
sunken,  the  brow  too  prominent,  and  the  forehead 
flat.  If  the  sitter  can  be  arranged  in  a suitable 
recess,  or  by  the  side  of  a high  wall,  one  half  of 
the  side-light  will  thus  be  cut  off  and  the  modelling 
of  the  features  enhanced.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  bust-portraiture  be  carried  on  in  the  middle 
of  a garden  where  the  light  is  uninterrupted. 
This  is  a common  mistake  that  beginners  must 
guard  against. 

Easily  Contrived  Backgrounds. — The  person  who 
is  not  able  to  do  much  in  the  carpentering  line  may 
be  reminded  that  he  can  buy, 

(from  the  artist’s  supply  stores) 
light  wooden  frames  (or  stretchers 
as  they  are  called)  of  the  general 
form  shewn  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  The  two  small  side  struts 
to  make  the  thing  stand  on  edge 
he  can  add  afterwards.  They  are 
made  of  flat  iron  rod  and  attached 
to  the  frame  by  means  of  a screw 
pivot,  and  so  can  be  folded  out  of 
the  way.  Such  a frame  holds 
two  backgrounds,  i.e.  one  on  each  side. 
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Studio  Notes  on  some  of 
the  Illustrations. 

By  F.  C.  L. 


IGS.  22,  23,  24  are  designed  to  show  one 
or  two  elementary  matters  connected 
with  posing  of  the  hands.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a good  general  rule  that 
I posing  of  the  hands  should  be  in 

I J harmony  with  the  posing  of  the  head, 

unless  the  object  is  the  expression  of 
some  strong  emotion.  But  this  belongs  more  to 
the  domain  of  figure  studies  rather  than  pure 
portraiture.  Again  it  should  be  noted  that  often 
the  two  hands  and  head  are  the  three  chief  lights 
of  the  picture.  In  fig.  22,  these  three  lights  are 
somewhat  widely  apart,  at  about  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  and  also  the  hands  come  more  or 
less  towards  the  margins  of  the  picture.  Note  that 
the  left  hand,  being  in  shadow,  is  more  interesting 
than  the  right  hand  in  stronger  light.  Moreover, 
the  strongly  lighted  right  hand  conflicts  with  the 
chief  light  on  the  head. 

In  fig.  23  we  have  reduced  the  three  lights  to  two 
by  the  obvious  expedient  of  bringing  one  hand  up 
to  the  head.  The  other  equally  obvious  plan  is 
that  of  bringing  the  two  hands  together  as  in  fig. 
24.  This  last-named  example  again  shows  us  the 
common  mistake  of  allowing  the  back  of  the  hand 
to  be  in  strong  light.  In  fig.  23  we  may  note  that 
the  palm  side  of  the  right  hand  with  closed  fingers 
is  far  more  interesting  than  the  back  of  the  left 
hand  with  spread-out  fingers.  It  is  a well-known 
principle  among  portrait  painters  that  the  hand 
should  not  be  vertically  under  the  head.  In  the 
three  cases  before  us  this  has  been  observed. 
A very  slight  departure  from  the  vertical  line,  as  in 
fig.  23,  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
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STUDIO  NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Another  general  principle  is  that  the  highest 
light  on  the  hand  should  not  be  lighter  than,  if  as 
light  as,  the  highest  light  on  the  head. 

Figs.  25,  26.  These  are  prints  from  two  negatives 
which  had  markedly  different  exposures.  In  the 
case  of  25  the  exposure  was  about  half  the 
practical  minimum,  and  in  26  the  exposure  was 
four  or  five  times  this  minimum.  The  former 
shows  that  only  the  highest  lights  (collar  and 
cuffs)  have  had  enough  exposure,  all  else  being 
obviously  under-exposed.  In  the  second  instance 
we  are  approaching  the  stage  of  over-exposure, 
which  is  characterised  by  a shortening  of  the  scale 
of  tones  and  consequent  flatness  or  monotony.  In 
the  case  of  fig.  26  it  would  have  been  quite  possible 
to  counteract  this  present  tendency  by  carrying 
development  a trifle  further.  A very  large  pro- 
portion of  amateur  portrait  studies  fail  through 
under-exposure.  It  is  far  better  to  expose  for 
double  or  treble  than  half  the  practical  minimum. 

This  example  also  illustrates  a very  common 
mistake  among  beginners,  viz.,  that  of  thinking 
that  if  the  sitter  is  posed  in  a comfortable  position 
the  pictorial  effect  will  be  “natural”  and  satis- 
factory. In  this  instance  the  figure  is  leaning 
back  too  much.  This  makes  the  head  appear 
too  small.  And  the  head  being  also  slightly  tilted 
back,  reduces  the  apparent  proportion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  head. 

Figs.  27  and  28  are  designed  to  show  the  errors  of 
under  and  over  development.  The  two  negatives 
had  identical  exposures.  The  negative  of  fig.  27 
was  only  developed  for  about  half  its  proper  time. 
The  print  is  characterised  by  a general  flatness  and  - 
absence  of  adequate  suggestion  of  daylight.  In 
the  second  example,  fig.  28,  development  was 
carried  on  for  about  double  the  proper  time,  and 
the  result  is,  of  course,  a negative  over-strong  in 
light  and  shade  contrasts.  This  tends  to  destroy 
form  and  modelling,  and  give  a flatly  cut-out 
silhouette  effect.  Over-development  is  one  of  the 
most  common  mistakes  which  beginners  make. 

In  general,  we  may  say  that  a portrait  negative 
should  not  show  as  much  density  contrast 
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as  an  ordinary  landscape  negative  shows.  And 
the  beginner  should  bear  in  mind  that  usually 
the  light  and  shade  contrasts  in  a room  are  very 
great.  This  strong  contrast  calls  for  a generous 
but  not  excessive  exposure.  The  exposure  is 
frequently  insufficient,  and  the  worker  is  tempted 
to  prolong  development  with  the  hope  of  coaxing 
out  detail,  forgetting  that  this  prolonging  of 
development  is  accentuating  the  contrasts  which 
the  under-exi)osure  has  also  further  accentuated. 

Figs.  29,  30.  These  negatives  are  precisely  alike, 
except  that  in  one  case  a white  dust  sheet  was 
used  as  a background,  and  in  the  other  case  a dark 
red  table  cover  was  used.  In  the  former  case  the 
strength  of  reflected  light  looks  fairly  correct, 
while  the  same  amount  of  reflected  light  with  the 
dark  background  makes  the  shadow  side  of  the 
face  too  light.  The  two  negatives  had  equal 
exposures,  and  were  developed  and  printed  side 
by  side.  In  the  case  of  fig.  29  the  amount  of 
reflected  light  is  fairly  satisfactory,  but  in  the  case 
of  fig.  30  it  is  too  much.  These  two  background 
tints  may  be  taken  as  the  practical  extremes.  In 
general  it  is  better  to  use  backgrounds  of  inter- 
mediate tone  value. 

Figs.  31,  32.  These  two  negatives  are  precisely 
alike  in  all  respects,  except  that  in  one  case  a small 
white  table  cloth  was  thrown  over  a draught 
screen,  and  this  was  used  as  a reflector  to  throw 
light  on  the  side  of  the  face  away  from  the 
window.  The  reflector  was  purposely  brought  too 
near  the  face  in  order  to  show  the  effect  of  too 
much  reflected  light.  The  best  effect  would  be 
something  intermediate  between  31  and  32.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  a large  dull  white  reflector, 
such  as  a cotton  sheet,  gives  a softer,  more  diffused 
light  than  a shiny  surface,  such  as  a well  ironed 
table  cloth.  Too  much  reflected  light  is  very  apt 
to  destroy  the  modelling  of  the  face  and  give  a 
suggestion  of  flatness. 

Figs.  33  and  34  show  two  experiments  made  in  a 
small  room.  Over  the  window  was  a very  thin 
muslin  curtain — just  opaque  enough  to  hide  some 
unsightly  external  objects.  In  33  the  profile  is  in 
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silhouette  against  the  light  curtain.  The  contrasts 
here  are  purposely  made  a little  too  strong.  A 
better  pictorial  effect  would  have  been  obtained 
by  a little  more  reflected  light  on  the  shadow  side. 
This  style  is  well  suited  for  a face  having  a 
graceful  profile  line. 

Fig.  34.  Here  we  have  the  same  sitter  as  in  fig. 
33.  In  this  case  the  camera  was  a little  further 
away  from  the  sitter.  A reflector  was  used.  The 
reflected  light  is  just  about  as  much  too  much  as  it 
was  too  little  in  the  companion  study.  The  render- 
ing of  the  textures  of  the  costume  may  be  noted. 

Figs.  35,  36.  This  pair  of  experiments  shows  the 
effect  of  one  and  of  two  directions  of  lighting. 
In  fig.  35  the  light  is  somewhat  behind  and  beyond 
the  further  cheek.  In  fig.  36  light  is  falling  on  the 
head  from  both  sides,  and  in  each  case  it  is  towards 
the  further  side  of  the  head.  A glance  at  the  near 
part  of  the  collar  will  help  to  explain  our  meaning. 
Except  for  the  difference  in  lighting  the  negatives 
are  identical.  The  beginner  is  advised  to  be  very 
sparing  in  the  use  of  this  double  source  of  light. 
It  is  likely  to  give  an  unnatural,  ^.e,  theatrical  effect, 
and  puzzle  rather  than  please.  The  pose  of  body 
and  poise  of  head  shows  the  common  fault  of  allow- 
ing the  sitter  to  lean  backwards  and  sink  the  head. 

Figs.  37  and  38  show  the  different  effects  produced 
by  turning  the  face  towards  and  away  from  the 
light.  The  two  negatives  are  precisely  similar, 
except  that  the  sitter  turned  his  chair  round 
through  an  angle  of  about  90  degrees.  The  pair 
also  show  the  effect  of  too  great  a light  and  shade 
contrast.  In  other  words,  the  incident  light  should 
have  been  softened  and  diffused  by  means  of  a 
muslin  curtain,  and  also  a little  reflected  light 
should  have  been  used  on  the  shadow  side  of  the 
head.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  when  the  light 
is  falling  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  face  is 
in  shadow,  as  in  fig.  37,  that  the  contrast  does  not 
seem  to  be  quite  so  great  as  when  the  incident 
light  falls  on  the  forehead.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  in  the  former  case  the  light  is  scattered  by 
the  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head,  while  in  the 
latter,  it  falls  upon  the  reflecting  surface  of  the 
forehead. 
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Figs.  39,  40.  These  two  very  similar  results  are 
designed  to  show  the  same  angle  of  face  in  the 
same  lighting,  but  with  a different  pose  of  body. 

^ In  39  we  see  one  shoulder  is  towards  the  camera, 
and  the  head  is  drawn  slightly  backwards,  ^.e., 
away  from  the  camera.  This  accentuates  the  size 
of  the  body  in  comparison  with  the  head.  In  fig. 
40  the  sitter  is  seated  square  to  the  camera,  but  is 
leaning  the  body  and  head  slightly  towards  the 
lens.  This  gives  a greater  degree  of  importance  to 
the  head,  and  gives  better  value  to  the  forehead. 
It  may  also  be  noticed  that  this  tilting  of  the  head 
forward  tends  to  emphasise  the  length  of  the  nose, 
and  is  therefore  a hint  worth  remembering  when 
dealing  with  sitters  with  short  or  turn-up  noses. 

Post  Scriptum.— We  feel  that  we  are  closing  the 
pages  of  this  little  book  just  at  the  moment  when 
our  experiments  are  beginning  to  be  interesting 
and  fruitful ; and  we  are  abundantly  conscious  that 
we  have  only  been  able  to  deal  with  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  many  topics  which  are  of  interest  to 
the  portraitist.  But  perhaps  enough  for  the  moment 
has  been  said  to  stimulate  the  photographic  student 
to  give  further  thought  to  some  of  the  topics  which 
have  hitherto  received  but  scant  attention  on  his 
part.  We  can  assure  him  that  the  more  attention 
he  gives  to  the  study  of  Portraits  and  Figures  the 
more  he  will  find  there  is  yet  to  learn,  and  the 
more  fascinating  the  work  becomes. 

It  may  interest  the  readers  of  this  number  of 
The  Practical  Photographer  to  know  that  we  are 
arranging  to  publish  very  shortly  a number  devoted 
to  Figure  studies.  Groups  and  Genre  compositions, 
and  we  may  also  say  that  it  is  our  hope  and  inten- 
tion to  publish  ere  long  a sequel  to  this  present 
volume  which  will  deal  with  Portraiture  for  the 
somewhat  advanced  student. 
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Exposure  Notes. 

Fig.  9. —June,  11  a.m.,  sunlight,  //16,  Exp.  3 sec.,  Ilford  Sp.  Rapid 
Plate. 

Fig.  10.— Aug.,  11  a.m.,  sunlight,  //5-6,  Exp.  4 sec.,  Ilford  Sp.  Rapid 
Plate. 


Fig.  12. — Mid-day,  January,  sunlight,  //8,  Exp.  5 sec.,  Ilford  Sp.  Rapid 
Plate. 

Fig.  13. — June,  mid-day,  cloudy,  fill,  Exi).  1 sec.,  Ilford  Sp.  Rapid 
Plate.  ... 

Figs.  14  and  19. — Barnet  Plate,  //8,  Exp.  3 sec. 

Fig.  15. — Feb.,  .S-.S0,  fair  light,  //6*5,  plate-speed  70  H and  D,  Exp.  4 sec. 

Fig.  16. — Dull  light,  Ilford  Rapid  Plate,  fl8,  Exp.  8 sec.  Negative 
purposely  kept  very  thin. 

Fig.  17.— Sitter  about  20  inches  from  a one-wick  oil  lamp,  and  similar 
distance  from  an  ordinary  incandescent  gas  burner.  Exp.  2 min., 
/’/8,  plate-speed  130  H and  D. 

Fig.  18. — Mar.,  2-30  p.m.,  plate  speed,  240  H and  D, //ll,  Exp.  1 min. 
Poor  light  from  window  obscured  by  curtain  except  a long  narrow 
strip. 

Fig.  20. — Aug.,  2-.30,  diffused  bright  light  (in  room)  //8,  Exp.  2 sec.. 
Imp.  Sp.  Rapid  Plate. 

Fig.  21.— Feb.,  11-30,  very  dull  (indoors), /'/8,  Exj).  5 sec.,  Barnet  Extra 
Rapid  Plate. 

Figs.  22,  23,  and  24. — In  a conservatory,  didl,  Mar.,  11  a.m.,  fjS, 
Exp.  1 sec.,  plate-speed  2 0 H and  D. 

Fig.  25. — April,  dull,  3 p.m.,  //8,  Exp.  ^ sec.,  plate-speed  200  H and  D. 

Fig.  20. — April,  dull,  3 p.m.,  /‘/8,  Exp.  5 sec.,  plate-speed  200  H and  D. 

Figs.  27  and  28. — April,  sun  and  cloud,  11  a.m.,  //8,  Ex]i.  1 sec.,  plate- 
speed  200  H and  D. 

Figs.  29  and  30. — In  a small  room.  Mar.,  2 p.m.,  dull  light,  //6*5, 
Exp.  5 sec.,  plate-speed  220  H and  D. 

Figs.  31  and  32. — In  a small  room.  Mar.,  3 p.m.  cloudy, /y6'5,  Exp.  5 sec., 
plate-speed  220  H and  D. 

Fig.  33. — In  a small  room,  dull,  April,  3 pan.,  /'/(k5,  P]xp.  5 sec.,  plate- 
speed  220  H and  D. 

Fig.  34. — In  a small  room,  dull,  April,  3-.30  p.m.,  //6*5,  Exp.  6 sec., 
plate-speed  220  H and  D. 

Figs.  35  and  36. — Mar.,  diffused  light,  mid-day,  //8,  Exp.  1 sec.,  plate 
speed  200  H and  D. 

Figs.  .37  and  38. — Mar.,  12  a.m.,  dull  light,  /’/8,  Exj).  1 sec.,  plate-s})eed 
200  H and  D. 

Figs.  39  and  40, — April,  11  a.m.,  cloudy, //8,  Exp.  14  sec.,  plate-speed 
200  H and  D. 


.Fig.  11.— Aug.,  11  a.m.,  sunlight,  //5*6,  Exp.  5 sec.,  Ilford  8p.  Rapid 
^ Plate. 
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“The  Rotary  Standard  of  Excellence” 

is  accepted  all  round  the  Globe  as 

“THE  BEST.” 


ROTO 


RO.P. 


‘ROTOX’ 

(GASLIGHT) 

PAPER. 

‘ ROTOGRAPH ’ 

(BROMIDE) 

PAPER. 

NEGATIVE 

PAPER. 


POST  CARDS 

(4  Sizes). 

QRDiNflRY.  fOURT. 
PANEL  MIDGET. 

Use  the  Court  Card 
1 Plate 

(Rounded  Corners.) 


In  place  of  Plates,  and 
Cheaper. 


CARBON  TISSUES. 

20  COLOURS. 


Carbon  Printing  revolutionised  with 

ROTARY  CARBON  FILMS. 

No  ‘ Safe  Edge,’  ‘ Temporary  Support,’  ‘ Reversal,’  nor  ‘Double  Transfer.’ 


TRI-COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

FOR  ANY  AMATEUR. 

LATEST,  SIMPLEST,  SUREST,  and  CHEAPEST,  PROCESS. 


‘ROTARY’  HANDBOOKS,  Post  Free. 

Read  ‘The  Bromide  Monthly’ — Specimen  Copy,  3d.,  Post  Free. 
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KiniUy  mention  “The  Prnctirnl  photographer.'' 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Messrs,  Iliffe  & Sons  liaA’e  sent  us  a copy  of  Pliotography  for  Naturalists, 
by  JDougias  English,  the  Avell-knowii  photographic  expert  and  writer  on 
natural  history.  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  by  the  author’s  photo- 
graphs from  living  specimens,  and  is  conveniently  divided  into  chapters  on 
Apparatus  and  Materials,  Mammals  and  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish,  Insects,  Pets 
and  Domestic  Animals,  Decorative  Natural  History  Work,  etc.  The  author 
deals  with  his  subject  in  a comprehensive  and  practical  manner.  Those  who 
have  already  possessed  themselves  of  our  recent  number  on  Animal  Photo- 
graphy need  have  no  hesitation  in  buying  “Photography  for  Naturalists,”  as 
they  Avill  lind  tlierein  a vast  store  of  helpful  information  not  otherwise 
obtainalde. 


Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  inform  us  that  the  latest  addition  to  their  long  list 
of  world-famous  cameras  is  No.  4 Screen  Focus  KoSak.  ’rids  is  a cunning 
combination  of  roll  film  and  glass  plate  camera,  which  enables  the  user  to  see 
his  picture  on  the  ground  glass  at  any  stage  of  the  unwinding  of  the  un- 
exposed  him.  At  any  moment  a light-tight  sliding  piece  can  1)C  inserted  in 
front  of  the  film  which  enables  the  part  of  the  camera  holding  the  film  to  l)e 
raised  and  the  focussing  screen  exandned.  If  glass  plates  be  preferred  the 
change  is  instantly  provided  for  by  means  of  an  adapter  back.  ’The  camera 
possesses  a double  extension  bellows,  rising,  falling  and  sliding  front,  spirit 
level,  brilliant  hnder  (easily  opened  for  cleaning),  time  and  instantaneous 
shutter,  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  focussing  scale.  Doubtless  this  new  Kodak 
will  be  immensely  in  demand  at  the  bargain  price  of  six  guineas. 


From  the  Ozotype  Company  (Weedington  Road,  N.W.)  we  have  received 
a neat  little  bi  ocJnnr  giving  the  latest  information  and  instructions  concern- 
ing ozotype,  both  in  gelatine  and  gum.  Among  the  further  improvements  in 
this  fascinating  process  is  an  acid  l)ath  which  merely  requires  the  addition  of 
more  or  less  water,  according  as  the  final  result  is  wanted  to  be  delicate  or 
vigorous,  and  so  on.  Revised  and  simplified  instructions  are  given  for  sizing, 
sensitizing  and  spotting.  ’ A special  section  is  devoted  to  Gum  Ozotype. 
’i’his  is  especially  timely,  seeing  the  slow  but  sure  turning  of  the  tide  towards 
processes  of  this  kind,  which  permit  the  operator  to  exercise  his  personal 
control  over  the  resulting  print.  'I’lie  ju-ice  of  this  little  book,  which  is  full  of 
practical  instruction  from  cover  to  cover,  is  the  very  modest  one  of  threepence. 


The  Northern  Photographic  Exhibition  (Liverpool,  Manchester  and 
Leeds  co-ordiiiated)  Avill  be  held  July  4— Aug.  12,  1905,  in  the  City  Art  (lallery, 
I^eeds.  The  sections  are  (1)  Pictorial,  (2)  Scientific,  (J)  Pictorial^  Slides,  (4) 
Technical  Slides,  (5)  Tri-colour  Slides,  (6)  ’ITade  Exhibit.  All  exhibits  must 
reach  the  Gallery  before  June  20.  For  entry  forms,  etc.,  apply  to  F.  G.  Issott, 
Hon.  Sec.,  02,  Compton  Road,  Harehills,  Leeds. 


From  Messrs.  Fallowficld  (104,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.)  we  have  just 
received  a very  useful  Condenseel  list  of  dry  plates,  films  and  papers  arranged 
in  convenient  tabular  form,  so  that  one  may  see  at  a glance  the  price  of  any 
make  or  size.  Also  an  up-to-date  S'ajjjjZcjucu far.?/  List  ot  cameras  (hand  and 
stand),  lenses,  stands  and  other  a]jparatus  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  latest 
pattern.  Both  these  lists  are  valuable  additions  to  one’s  photographic 
reference  library. 


Messrs.  John  Griffin  inform  us  that  their  Avell-known  and  deservedly 
popular  developer,  familiarly  known  as  M.Q.,  has  been  renamed,  and  hence- 
forth will  be  known  as  Mccpiim.  ’This  developer  is  put  up  in  small  cartels 
containing  enough  material  to  form  4 oz.  of  developer  for  Velox  paper,  or  for 
10  oz.  of  developer  for  plates,  films  or  bromide  papers.  These  cartels  are 
extreniely  convenient,  as  they  are  compact,  abolish  all  weighing  and  enable 
us  to  make  a small  quantity  of  fresh  developer  with  a minimum  of  trouble. 


The  Photographic  Convention  meets  this  year  at  Dublin,  July  10-15, 
under  the  presidency  of  Professor  J.  Joly,  F.R.S.  For  programme  and  other 
information  write  to  F,  A,  Bi’idge,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.,  East  Lodge,  Dalston  Lane, 
London,  N.E. 
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For  Illustrated  List  of  New  Cameras  and  Lenses  apply  to 


ROSS’  New  Patent 


ROSS,  Ltd. 


HOMOCENTRIC 


is  a Zoneless  and 
Perfectly  Corrected 
Anastigmat 
Lens. 

ROSS’NEW  LIST 
FOCAL  PLANE 


Suitable  for 

All  Purposes 
and  for 

All  Cameras. 

AND  OTHER 

CAMERAS 


FITTED  WITH  ROSS’  LENSES 

ARE  INCOMPARABLE  BOTH  FOR  AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  USE. 

Pamphlets  and  Price  Lists  free  by  post. 


R©SS.ud 


III,  New  Bond  Street,  LONDON,  w. 
• ? 31,  Cockspur  St.,  Charing  Cross,  s.w 

Optical  Works  : Clapham  Comiuon,  S.W. 
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“BIRDLAND’ 
CAMERA... 


BEST  PATTERN. 

BEST  . . . 

WORKMANSHIP. 


R.M  S.  "'Danube” 

Rio  de  Janeiro, 

To  Nov.  7th,  1904. 

Messrs.  Sanders  & Crowhurst , 

London. 

Gentlemen, 

I have  much  pleasitne  in  writing 
to  inform  you  that  my  “ Birdland  ” 
Camera  is  proving  a great  success  in 
the  tropical  heat  of  this  country 

As  you  know  I was  feeling  a little 
doubtful  -when  I left  England,  as  to 
how  the  camera  would  stand  all  the 
great  climatic  changes  that  it  w-^uld 
have  to  pass  through  with  me  on  my 
travels,  llotvever,  it  has  come  through 
with  flying  colours,  and  has  not  once 
failed  me.  Moreover  it  has  enabled  me 
to  obtain  a large  number  of  successful 
negatives  that  could  only  have  been 
gained  with  the  aid  of  a reflex  camera. 
Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  F.  MART  IN-DUNCAN. 


•sor.K  MAKERS  : 

SANDERS  & CROWHURST, 

71  , Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W. 
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Kindly  mention  "The  Practical  Photographer.” 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Mr.  Emile  Niebcs  (115,  Charlotte  Street,  London,  W.)  has  kindly  shown  lis 
a very  interesting  series  of  photographs  of  painted  Ijackgroimds  from  his  own 
designs,  and  painted  under  his  immediate  supervision.  The  subj'ects  include 
interiors,  sea,  landscape,  trees,  glade,  etc.  He  has  also  a very  wide  choice  of 
what  for  want  of  a better  name  we  may  call  cloud  backgrounds.  We  are  very 
glad  indeed  to  notice  in  all  his  work  tliat  he  is  oliering'the  portraitist— be  he 
amateur  or  professional— something  much  more  tasteful  aud  useful  tlian  one 
usually  meets  with.  The  light  and  shade  is  distributed  in  broad  masses  and 
detail  is  wisely  subdued,  so  that  the  figure  can  be  made  to  stand  out  in  due 
importance.  Neitlier  the  amateur  nor  the  professional  is  likely  to  over-estimate 
the  very  great  importance  of  the  background.  A call  at  Mr.  Niebe's  studio 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  tlie  greatest  interest  and  assistance  to  the  portraitist. 


From  Messrs.  Elliott  & Sons  (Barnet)  we  have  received  a sample  of  their 
recently  introduced  “ Tiger  Tongue  ” bromide  paper.  This  paper  has  a surface 
reminding  one  of  that  used  by  several  water-colour  painters  in  the  front  ranks 
of  art.  We  find  it  not  too  rough  for  a large  cabinet  (2  inch)  head  and  yet  quite 
rough  enough  for  a 12  x 10  or  15  x 12  print.  Our  first  experiment  was  a contact 
print.  The  negative  was  a large  head  of  medium  density  range,  i.e.,  giving  a 
satisfactory  platinotype  print.  Twenty  seconds  four  feet  away  from  a No.  5 
Bray’s  burner  was  a satisfactory  exposure,  and  the  following  developer  gave 
a rich  juicy  print,  vigorous  and  bright,  yet  without  harshness.  Water  20  ozs.. 
Soda  sulphite  1 oz..  Soda  carljonate  h oz.,  Metol  20  gr.,  Quinol  80  gr..  Potass 
lu'oinide  5 gr.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Tiger  Tongue  will  become  immensely 
popular. 

From  the  same  firm  comes  a two  solution  preparation  called  the  Owl 
tojier.  A bromide  print  is  immersed  in  No.  1 solution,  when  it  all  but  dis- 
ap])ears,  7.C.,  only  showing  a light-coloured  image  in  the  darkest  parts.  The 
solution  is  then  returned  to  the  stock  bottle  and  the  print  well  washed  for  a few 
minutes.  W e now  take  one  dram  of  No.  2 solution  and  add  20  drams  (2^  ozs.) 
water  and  apply  to  the  print,  which  novv  turns  a fine  rich  brown.  The  print 
is  again  rinsed  for  a few  moments  and  then  dried.  Solution  No.  2 should  be 
thrown  away  after  V>eing  used  for  a second  or  third  print  and  not  returned  to 
the  stock  bottle.  The  whole  process  is  simplicity  itself,  the  colours  are  just 
what  so  many  workers  want,  and  the  solutions  are  cheap.  The  two  bottles 
only  cost  a shilling,  and  give  enougii  material  for  some  scores  of  prints. 


The  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company  (Watford)  have  sent  us  a sample  pack- 
age of  their  self-toning  Post-Cards,  Court  size,  in  other  words  quarter-plate 
size.  During  the  last  few  months  we  have  used  many  pieces  of  their 
deservedly  jfopular  self-toning  paper,  and  have  been  w^ell  pleased  with  the 
result.  The  procedure  is  sinqdicity  itself.  (1)  Print  fully,  so  that  detail  in 
the  high  lights  is  well  out.  (2)  Immerse  direct  in  salt  and  water  {i.e.,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  table  salt  in  a wash-hand  basin  of  cold  water),  and  turn  over  and 
over  for  three  or  four  minutes.  (8)  Throw  away  the  salt  water  and  fill  up  the 
basin  with  plain  water.  (4)  Immerse  in  water  1 pint,  hypo  8 oz.,  soda  bicar- 
bonate as  much  as  one  can  put  on  a sixpenny  piece.  Fix  ten  minutes,  wash 
and  dry.  We  venture  the  opinion  that  these  quarter-plate  post-cards,  which 
will  go  into  an  ordinary  j;-plate  printing  frame,  ^vill  be  immensely  popular. 


Messrs.  Houghton,  Ltd.  (Holborn)  have  sent  us  one  of  the  most  useful 
things  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  This  is  a negative  storage  box  called  a 
Negasys  File.  The  box  measures  6x6x4|,  is  shaped  like  a negative  box,  and 
contains  50  envelopes,  each  of  which  may  contain  a J-plate  negative.  The 
envelope  has  a numbered  flap,  so  that  any  negative  can  be  found  and  replaced 
after  use  with  a minimum  of  trouble  and  time.  On  the  envelope  is  provided 
a space  for  date,  subject,  stop  and  exposure,  exposure  for  transparency, 
exposure  for  bromide,  exposure  for  gaslight  paper,  print  meter  number  for 
carbon,  etc.  We  thus  have  the  world-famous  card  index  system  applied  to 
negative  storage  with  a corresponding  economy  of  si)ace,  time  and  trouble, 
and  a vast  increase  of  convenience.  We  are  only  too  glad  to  welcome  so 
desirable  a help  towards  system  and  simplicity  in  the  work  room. 

xii. 


DALLMEYER 

PORTRAIT 

LENSES. 

WE  ARE  SPECIALISTS 

in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  Lenses  for  Photographic  Portraiture, 
and  offer 

AN  UNPARALLELED  SELECTION 

for  Indoor,  Studio,  or  Outdoor  Work.  Their  focal  lengths  range  from 
I to  37  inches,  and  their  intensities  from  F/2  2 downwards. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to 

The  Patent  Portrait  Lenses 

Series  B.,  F/3*5. 

Series  A.,  F/4. 

Series  D.,  F/6.  For  Portraits  and  Groups. 

N.B. — All  the  above  Lenses  have  our  well-known  adjustment,  by  means  of  which  absolute 
sharpness  or  any  desired  amount  of  diffusion  may  be  obtained. 

The  Stigmatic  Portrait  Lenses 

(Series  L,  F/4). 

These  combine  the  rapidity  of  the  Ordinary  Portrait  Lens,  with  the  flat  field  and  even 
definition  of  the  Anastigmat.  This  series  is  also  arranged  to  give  “diffusion  of  focus”  at  will. 

The  Dallmeyer=Bergheim  Lenses 

For  Artistic  Portrait  Studies.  ^soft  Focus). 

Used  by  most  leading  portraitists  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  many  of  the  most  generally 
admired  studies  in  the  recent  Exhibitions  having  been  made  with  it.  The  power  of  obtaining 
any  desired  degree  of  softness,  together  with  that  of  varying  the  focal  length,  make  this 
lens  a valuable  tool  for  the  modern  portraitist. 

The  Stigmatic  Lenses  (Series  II). 

These  Lenses  are  truly  Universal  in  their  applications.  While  their  large  aperture  (F/6) 
permits  them  to  be  used  for  indoor  portraiture,  they  are  equally  adapted  for  every  class  of 
photographic  work,  and  they  are  hence  strongly  recommended  to  those  photographers  who 
wish  to  do  all  their  work  with  one  instrument.  Charming  Studies  in  the  “ Berghcim  ” style 
may  be  made  with  the  single  combinations  of  this  series. 


CPECI AL  NOTICE. — Our  45  years’  experience  of  the  wants  of  the  portraitist  is  freely  placed 
^ at  the  disposal  of  anyone  contemplating  a fresh  installation,  or  any  modification  of  his 
apparatus.  Write  and  tell  us  the  size  of  your  studio,  and  the  class  of  work  yon  wisli  to  do, 
and  we  will  advise  you. 

CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPl.ICATlON. 

JU  r\A|  I MPYFR  l_+cl  25,  NEWMAN  STREET, 

■ rim  I^MLnLilTI  C I Oxford  Street,  LONDON,  W. 
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Kindly  mention  "‘The  Practical  Phntofrrapher." 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Prints  for  Criticism  and  Competition^. 

Will  competitors  and  others  ^il^ase  kindly  note  our  ride  to  the  effect  that 
u'hen  prints  are  to  be  returned  stamp  must  be  sent  WITH  THE  PRINTS — 
7iot  aftemvai'ds  / 

Will  contributors  to  our  various  competitions  kindly  refrain  fromsendbuj 
under  one  cover  2^ chits  for  diff'erent  competitions  f Tins  notffnly  gives  us 
considerable  tro7ible,  but  involves  the  idsk  of  the  various  jnctm'es  not  being 
properly  entered  for  the  comj)etition  for  ivhich  they  are  intended.  It  is  far 
better  for  all  concerned  to  send  each  lot  of  j^rhits  in  separate  2m  reels. 

A.  G.  T.  CLewes).— “Tlirougli  tlie  Woods”  is  greatly  improved  by  quieter 
style  of  mounting.  The  print  is  still  a little  cold  in  colour,  and  slight  toning 
in  hot  hypo  and  alum  would  well  repay  the  trouble.  Try  to  get  right  lower 
corner  a trifle  darker.  “ Sunshine,”  etc.— This  is  too  chalky  and  hard.  Not  up 
to  your  average.  You  have  under-exposed  and  over-developed.  Try  reducing 
the  contrasts  of  the  negative  with  ammonium  persulphite  (10  gr.  per  oz.  water). 
The  “Shadows,”  etc.— This  is  promising,  but  faulty  at  present.  Sky  is  practically 
blank  paper  and  and  trees  come  very  dark  against  this  white  background. 
Do  not  attempt  cloud  printing,  but  evenly  graduate  the  sky  from  above  down- 
wards. The  upper  part  of  sky  should  be  as  dark  as  the  peep  of  distant  hill  on 
our  right. 

A.  C.  (Leeds).— None  of  these  are  up  to  the  other  work  of  yours  which  we 
have  seen.  A.— Fault  here  is  chiefly  that  of  over-developing.  This  kind  of 
lighting  calls  for  a full  exposure  and  cautious  development.  B.— This  is 
promising,  but  inclines  to  weakness  in  the  foreground.  The  part  of  the  land 
between  us  and  the  horse  requires  graduating  from  above  dovenwards,  so  that 
the  nearer  part  is  decidedly  darker  than  it  is  at  present.  C.— Print  badly 
stained  and  patchy.  Here  again  what  is  wanted  is  more  gradation.  The 
near  and  distant  parts  are  at  present  equally  strong  in  light  and  shade.  But 
the  further  away  a dark  object  is  the  lighter  it  seems,  and  the  further  away  a 
light  object  is  the  darker  it  seems,  both  effects  being  due  to  the  softening, 
greying,  effect  of  the  intervening  atmosphere. 

W.  H.  (Uddingston).— You  might  get  a much  better  result  from  this 
negative  by  printing  on  a rough  surface  paper  and  toning  by  the  hypo-alum 
bath  to  a slightly  warm  black  or  cool  brown.  At  present  your  print  is  too 
cold  and  too  solid  black  in  the  shadows.  Do  not  use  ink  for  inscribing  titles. 
Consult  our  Volume  4 on  this  subject  generally. 

W.  W.  (Skipton).— There  is  far  too  much  space  between  the  top  of  the 
head  and  the  top  of  the  print.  Trim  away  1|  in.  from  top  of  print  and  I in. 
from  each  side.  Shadows  are  too  heavy.  Try  again  and  use  larger  reflector 
and  a very  thin  muslin  diffusing  screen  between  the  light  and  the  figure. 
Have  the  light  more  to  one  side  for  Bembrandt  effect.  Also  turn  the  body 
slightly  to  one  side. 

C.  S.  (Dundee). — An  interesting  bit  of  architecture.  Your  camera  was 
too  high  above  the  ground  level.  This  makes  the  ground  seem  to  rise  up 
towards  the  distance.  The  narrow  light  band  round  print  is  a mistake  and 
weakens  the  sky  and  cloud  part.  Exposure  not  quite  enough  for  the  shadows. 
Trim  awp.y  Ij;  inch  from  bottom  and  ^ inch  from  top. 

G.  D.  S.  (Stoke  Newington).— Near  boat  just  a trifle  too  large,  i.e.,  too 
near  to  the  camera.  Sky  and  cloud  part  quite  excellent,  but  hull  and  sails  of 
near  boat  too  solid  black'.  Print  rather  too  cold  in  colour.  Would  be  improved 
by  dipping  in  strong  tea  or  coffee,  just  enough  to  give  the  paper  a very  slight 
tint.  The  mounting  is  neat  and  suitable.  Composition  tasteful  and  promising. 

E.  P.  M.  (Bristol). — By  mounting  the  print  on  the  paper  you  have  made 
the  latter  cockle  and  curly.  This  could  have  been  avoided  by  only  mounting- 
one  edge  of  the  print.  See  fig.  42  in  The  Practiced  Photograjffer  No.  4. 
Technically  the  negative  is  very  creditable.  The  colour  of  the  print  is  rather 
too  cold  to  be  quite  suitable  for  the  sulqect.  The  picture  would  look  better  on 
a somewhat  larger  scale.  The  foreground  grass  should  have  been  hidden. 

Miss  C.  (Barnstaple).— Print  is  too  black  and  white— suggestive  of 
winter  effect,  due  to  negative  being  rather  over-developed.  In  reply  to  query 
we  know  of  no  way  of  making  a bromide  or  other  gelatine  coated  print  lie 
quite  flat,  but  a platinotype  or  gum  print  will  keep  flat  if  only  mounted  at 
edges.  The  inner  and  oiit  parts  of  your  mount  are  too  nearly  of  the  same 
width. 
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Advertisements* 


Mr.  Emile  Niebes 


Begs  to  invite  Photographic  Artists 
to  give  him  a call  for  a private  view  of  his 

Impressionistic  Backgrounds 

and  Wing  Accessories  to  match,  for  high-class  Portraiture. 


Supplied^to|Leading£French,  English  £^)-Colonial  Studios. 

**  Hazy  **  Exteriors  from  £2  ; Modern  interiors  (misty  in  tone),  from 
£2  los.  Complete  Series  after  the  Oid  Masters:  Gainsborough,  Reynolds, 
Romney  and  Cosvi^ay.  Backgrounds  in  Smaii  Sizes  (concentrated  effects), 
always  kept  in  stock  : 4 x 5,  10/-;;  5x6,  18/-  ; 5 x 7,  21/-. 

The  Fashion  of  the  1905  Season  ; 

The  Revival  of  the  Vignetted  Portraits. 

A series  of  the  continuous  and  smaller  size  Vignetting  Grounds  in  stock  ; 
yield  perfect  vignettes  and  dispense  with  mechanical  vignetting  devices. 


STUDIO  AND  SHOWROOMS  : 

115,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  W, ; 
off  Tottenham  Court  Road,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

XV. 

Kindiy  tn*ntionJ\TheiPrachcal  Photographer," 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


H.  B.  (S,  Margaret's).— The  brick  wall  was  quite  a mistake  as  a back- 
ground. The  liglit  background  is  better,  luit  a little  too  light.  It  was  a 
mistake  in  all  three  cases  to  use  a mask  giving  white  margins.  You  have 
some  splendid  objects  to  work  upon.  Try  again.  You  ought  to  get  something 
very  good  with  these  kittens. 

T.  G.  S.  (Luton).— You  also  have  made  the  mistake  of  not  paying  sufficient 
attention  to  the  background.  “ Waiting.” — The  lines  of  light  and  shade 

are  far  too  self-assertive  and  over-power  the  dog.  “Twee.” — Here  the  back- 
ground is  cut  by  a sharp  straight  line  into  a light  and  dark  half,  and  the  dark 
lialf  being  at  the  toji  gives  a kind  of  top-heavy  effect  which  is  not  at  all 
desirable.  You  have  also  made  the  common  Init  serious  mistake  of  surrounding 
your  picture  with  a narrow  white  band. 


M.  T.  (Morecambe). — Very  nice  and  would  have  been  better  still  had  you 
been  a little  to  one  side  so  that  the  man  and  horse  were  not  coming  directly 
towards  you.  The  one-wheel  cart  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  general 
simplicity  of  the  composition  is  a strong  point  in  its  favour.  2. — Technically 
good,  but  pictorially  faulty.  You  were  too  near  the  horse,  hence  the  head  and 
forelegs  are  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cart.  One  of  the  men  is 
apparently  carrying  a boat’s  mast  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  two  of  the  figures 
are  staring  at  the  camera.  The  various  figures  in  the  picture  seem  to  have  no 
connection  with  each  other.  It  is  a fundamental  necessity  that  in  such  a 
study  the  figures  should  be  all  a part  of  the  picture. 


V.  H.  V.  (Oxford).— In  all  three  cases  the  animal  partis  excellent,  but 
background  faulty.  1.— ITie  branches  beyond  and  behind  the  cat  are  too 
persistently  visible  and  'ivill  attract  one’s  attention.  2. — There  is  some  confusion 
here  between  the  animal  and  the  l>ackground.  The  branches  to  our  left  are 
also  irritating.  8.— Here  the  texture  of  the  fur  is  quite  good,  but  there  are 
several  objects  about  the  animal  which  are  very  puzzling  and  take  up  far  too 
much  attention.  The  line  of  table-top  also  is  too  marked. 

G.  M.  (Stroud).— In  all  three  cases  you  have  made  two  grave  mistakes  ; 
first,  by  using  a far  too  complicated  background  for  the  cat,  and  secondly, 
surrounding  your  pictures  with  a narrow  light  band.  The  colour  of  the  mount 
is  also  somewhat  too  vivid.  Try  again  with  these  hints  in  mind  and  you  will 
appreciate  the  improvement. 


H.  Y.  S.  (Sandhurst).— In  all  three  cases  the  light  margin  round  the 
picture  seems  a mistake.  1.  The  face  is  too  near  the  tone  value  of  the  back- 
ground. The  highest  light— on  the  shoulder— is  a disturbing  element.  2. 
The  tone  values  here  are  much  better.  Eyes  are  too  staring.  As  a rule  it  is 
not  good  to  have  the  end  of  the  nose  made  conspicuous  by  a patch  of  light. 
3.  Eyes  too  strained  and  staring.  This  is  apt  to  give  a sly  or  crafty  expres- 
sion. The  picture  is  rather  spotty,  i.e.,  too  many  small  scattered  lights, 
buttons,  comb,  end  of  nose,  etc.  It  is  breadth  and  quietness  which  makes  a 
portrait  “come  strong”  as  the  painters  say. 


W.  L.  F.  (Workington).— Please  observe  rule  2.  Its  neglect  gives  rise  to 
much  confusion  and  tiWble.  “ Assuan.”— A picturesque  composition,  partly 
spoiled  by  the  rope  in  the  near  part.  Sky  requires  a little  more  differentiation. 
It  is  too  evenly  grey  at  present.  This  suggests  that  the  paper  has  not  been 
kept  quite  dry.  Otherwise  technically  very  creditable.  “ Eruption.”— This  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  study,  which  is  technically  the  better  of  the  two. 
Quite  fresh  and  dry  paper  would  probably  give  you  a more  forceful  print,  and 
this  is  just  what  seems  needed. 


A.  C.  (London,  W.)— “Windmill.”— There  is  a flatnessabout  this  print  that 
is  not  quite  satisfactory.  Probably  you  are  over-printing,  or  it  may  be  using 
too  strong  a developer.  The  cloud  part  is  good  in  form,  but  too  solid-looking 
(over-developed  ?)  “Woodland  ’’—The  same  dull,  flat  heaviness.  “River-side  ” 
—This  is  better,  but  still  the  darks  are  too  solid  and  detailless.  Try  some  other 
(preferably)  rough  surface  printing  paper,  and  aim  at  getting  transparent 
shadows  which  show  a delicate  suggestion  of  detail. 
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Advertisements, 

THE  * 

BUSCH 

Portrait  Aplanat 


Covers  up  to  7x5, 
C.-de-V.  or  Cabinet, 
at  Full  Aperture, 
for 

Groups,  Full  Length, 
or 

Head  and  Bust. 


AND 


COSTS 


£3  3 0 


ONLY. 


Petzval  Portrait  Lenses 

In  3 Series,  F/3  to  F/5. 

ESPECIALLY  SUITABLE  FOR  HEADS. 


Busch  Anastigmats 

F/4‘5  to  F/7-7. 

ESPECIALLY  SUITABLE  FOR  GROUPS. 


Lists  from  all  Dealers,  or 

EMIL  BUSCH  OPTICAL  CO., 

35,  CHARLES  ST.,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Kindly  mention  ''The  Practical  Photographer." 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Mrs.  P,  M.  (Kirkby  Stephen). — “Jock” — Nearly  good.  Background  shows 
some  irritating  circles  of  confusion,  and  it  is  not  quiet  enough.  Dog’s  face  very 
good,  but  white  collar  too  chalky.  Negative  probably  over-developed.  Use 
metolinplaceofhydrokinone.  “Scotch  Cattle.”— Also  nearly  good.  Theaniinals 
are  too  mixed  up  to  give  a good  composition.  This  matter  is  one  of  first  im- 
portance in  animal  work  or  we  get  three-legged  horses,  six-legged  cows,  etc. 
The  light  patches  of  rock  on  distant  hill-side  are  irritating  and  should  be 
reduced  by  scraping.  Unnamed  Print. — Here  again  your  subjects  are  too 
mixed  to  give  a quite  satisfactory  picture.  As  a rule  the  margin  of  tlie  print 
should  not  cut  an  animal  in  half  if  it  can  be  avoided,  except,  of  course,  in  the 
case  of  animal  portraits  as  in  your  dog  picture. 


D.  J.  S.  (Invergowrie).— Tlie  photograph  of  the  ruined  church  is  of  very 
great  interest  and  is  worthy  of  being  enlarged.  The  chief  fault  at  present  is 
the  blank  sky,  i.e.,  absence  of  suggestion  of  cloud  or  atmosphere,  2.  Here  the 
cloud  and  sky  is  quite  the  best  part  of  the  picture.  The  tongue  of  land 
(houses,  etc.)  in  the  distance  to  our  right  is  much  too  dark.  You  have 
evidently  slightly  under-exposed  in  this  case. 


W.  H.  H.  (Guildford). — In  both  cases  the  mounting,  titling,  etc.,  and 
general  finish  of  the  print  are  distinctly  tasteful.  The  prints  also  are  technic- 
ally very  creditable,  but  the  subjects  are  hardly  worth  the  trouble  expended. 
One  seems  to  wish  for  something  a little  more  poetical.  The  lady’s  head  is 
good  but  the  hand  is  very  stiff.  Baby’s  hair  is  far  too  dark  and  the  flesh 
generally  is  too  low  in  tone. 


E.  S.  B.  (Keswick). — Please  put  title  and  number  on  prints  another  time. 
Prints  are  not  returned  unless  stamp  sent  with  the  prints,  see  rule  5.  Flowers 
in  Meadow  are  not  in  focus,  but  tree  in  mid-distance  is,  showing  that  the  fault 
is  not  movement  but  wrong  adjustment  of  focus.  Print  suggests  a negative 
that  has  been  over-developed.  The  print  is  not  qnite  sufficiently  printed. 
Garden  No.  3.  Faulty  at  edges.  Right  edge  is  fogged,  left  edge  looks  like  an 
unexposed  part.  Perhaps  the  draiv  slide  of  2^lctte-holder  teas  not  p>ro perl n 
pulled  out.  This  again  suggests  an  over-developed  negative.  Garden  No.  1— 
Same  fault  as  first-named,  viz.,  out  of  focus  and  too  strong  in  contrast.  If  you 
are  using  a hand  camera  perhaps  it  does  not  allow  for  adjusting  focus  for  near 
objects.  You  do  not  give  us  enough  particulars  to  form  a definite  opinion  on 
the  matter.  Glad  to  help  at  any  time. 


O.  W.  F.  T.  (Derby).— Your  two  lily  pictures  are  certainly  better  than  the 
snowdrop  study,  but  in  all  cases  you  have  made  the  mistake  of  over-crowding 
far  too  many  blossoms  into  so  small  a space.  Instead  of  sixteen  snowdrops 
you  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  had  say  three,  four  or  five.  Y^ou  have 
evidently  over-developed  the  snowdrop  negative,  as  the  flowers  lack  gradation. 
The  lilies  are  better  in  this  direction.  Try  the  effect  of  dipping  one  of  the  lily 
prints  in  cold  tea,  just  enough  to  give  the  paper  a suspicion  of  colour.  The 
background  would  have  been  better  had  it  been  lighter.  Another  time  try  to 
avoid  showing  so  clearly  the  junction  line  between  the  table  and  background. 
You  are  quite  right  in  avoiding  a shiny  vase.  Your  work  shows  neatness 
and  care  and  is  very  promising. 


G.W.  (Glasgow).  No.  d is  technically  the  best  of  the  three,  but  it  sadly 
lacks  some  suggestion  of  cloud  and  sky.  The  sky  is  the  best  part  of  6,  but  the 
composition  is  not  pleasing,  e.g.,  the  vertical  line  of  mast,  the  half-cut  boat  at 
left,  the  dark  patch  in  right  lower  corner,  etc.  The  various  parts  seem 
disconnected,  whereas  the  essence  of  composition  is  to  make  all  the  parts  look 
as  though  they^  so  belonged  to  each  other  that  no  part  could  be  omitted  with- 
out spoiling  the  whole.  No.  4 is  the  best  composition.  No.  5 is  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  far,  far  too  black  and  white.  The  hard,  straight  lines 
of  river  edge  are  too  assertive.  Water  does  not  seem  level — the  camera  was 
too  high  up.  Best  part  is  the  suggestion  of  cloud,  but  the  dark  parts  are  far, 
far  too  solid  black. 
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Adv*rtisemenH. 

Watson’s  New  Reflex  Focal  Plane  Camera. 

^ ARGUS 

Excellent  for  Portraiture  and  Genre  Subjects 

as  well  as  for  all  High-Speed  Work  and  General  Photography. 

Advantages — Extreme  Portability. 

It  is  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  Hand  Camera. 

FuIl=Sized  Finder,  on  which  the  image 
can  be  focussed  and  viewed  without  embar- 
rassing the  subject.  The  exposure  can  be 
made  instantly  the  right  expression  is  seen, 
and  the  most  pleasing  result  secured. 

Focal  Plane  Shutter,  adjustable  from 
the  outside,  and  giving  exposures  suitable  for 
any  subject  from  time  up  to  ^ second. 

The  speeds  can  be  altered  instantly  without 
removing  dark  slide  or  changing  box. 

PRICE-- 

bplate.  5x4.  2-plate. 

&16  10  0 &I8  6 0 a2i  2 6 

Ditto,  without  Lens  9 15  0 11  I 0 13  7 6 


WATSON’S  HOLOSTIGMAT 
CONVERTIBLE  LENS,  f/61. 

The  Most  Generally  Useful  Lens  you  can  buy. 


Combined  it  is  a Magnificent  Lens  for  all  work 
requiring  large  aperture.  It  covers  the  plate  lor 
which  it  is  listed,  absolutely  sharply,  and  is  free  from 
astigmatism  and  other  defects. 

The  Single  Components  are  Properly  Cor- 
rected Lenses  (and  not  mere  apologies  for  lenses). 
They  cover  perfectly  at  //ii,  and  yield  negatives 
of  the  greatest  brilliancy  and  crispness. 


SIR  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY  says  : “ It  is  a Splendid 
Lens, and  gives  definition  with  the  single 
lenses  such  as  I did  not  expect.  Of  course, 
the  double  combination  is  very  perfect.” 


Full  Particulars  of  above  from 


W.  WATSON  & SONS, 

313,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Branches:  i6,  Forrest  Road,  Edinburgh;  and  2,  Easy  Row,  Birmingham. 
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Kindly  mention  “The  Practical  Photographer.'' 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

J.  H.  W.  (Colchester). — The  clog  has  been  remarkably  still  for  so  strained 
a position.  It  was  a mistake  to  bring  the  tip  of  his  nose  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
print.  Yon  should  have  quite  half  an  inch  clear  space  here.  The  negative 
has  evidently  been  somewhat  over-developed,  hence  the  high-lights  are 
lacking  in  gradation.  Tlie  lighting  was  too  diJlused,  and  so  your  incture  is 
lacking  in  suflicient  shadow  to  give  roundness  and  good  modelling.  The 
light  band  of  the  mount  is  too  light,  and  therefore  it  attracts  too  much 
attention.  A mount  should  help  and  not  compete  with  the  print. 

C.  V.  F.  (Earlstield).— Technically  and  pictorially  3 is  much  better  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  The  cat  is  C|uite  good,  but  the  dog  would  be 
improved  l)y  a little  more  suggestion  of  light  and  shade.  The  mount  is  too 
bright  in  colour.  In  1 and  2 your  camera  was  far  too  high  above  ground  level. 
This  makes  the  ground  seem  to  rise  up  in  an  earthquake  style.  These 
negatives  have  been  rather  over-developed,  and  so  the  prints  are  a little  too 
contrastful.  Platinotype  would  give  you  more  haraionious  results.  When 
developing  ra])id  exposures  dilute  the  developer  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water. 


A.  G.  S.  (Beudley).— All  very  promising  work,  but  calling  for  further 
attention  to  minor  points.  (1)  Negative  has  been  rather  over-developed,  and 
so  your  high-lights  have  come  blocked  up  and  gradation  lost.  Dog’s 
expression  good.  (2)  Here  the  colour  is  too  cold,  and  the  strip  of  blank  paper 
sky  si3ace  calls  out  for  a little  shading.  Could  you  trim  so  as  to  cut  off  about 
^ from  bottom  and  add  about  the  same  to  the  tojj  ? (3)  Very  much  better  in 
colour.  Sky  space  still  ‘‘to  let,”  and  horse's  head  nearer  the  top  margin 
than  in  2,  which  is  already  too  near.  By  attention  to  foregoing  hints  jmu 
might  greatly  improve.  Aim  at  quality  rather  than  quantity. 


Miis  R.  (Hampstead). ~(1)  Too  many  small  patches  of  light  and  dark. 
Cat’s  head  rather  too  large  in  proportion  to  picture  space.  Subdue  the  light 
patch  in  left  lower  corner.  (2)  Animal  good,  but  background  very  much  too 
assertive,  and  this  is  made  worse  by  a light  background  behind  the  dark 
steps.  (3)  Background  better,  but  animal  not  so  good.  The  colour  of  your 
prints  does  not  seem  to  harmonise  very  3vell  with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 


H.  E.  S.  (Londonderry).— Tire  kitten  is  evidently  a very  excellent  model, 
and  with  patience  you  ought  to  get  something  better  than  what  you  have 
sent.  You  omit  all  details  of  production  (see  rule  I),  hence  we  can  only  guess 
at  causes  of  failure.  All  three  prints  suggest  under-exposed  and  over- 
developed negatives.  That  to  our  left  is  quite  the  best  in  every  way.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  use  mounts  which  show  a white  level  edge,  as  this  contends  with 
the  high-lights  of  the  picture.  Also  we  strongly  recommend  single  mounting 
in  preference  to  using  the  same  mount  for  two  or  more  pictures.  It  would  be 
worth  while  trying  what  you  could  do  with  the  negative  of  the  picture  on 
our  left  to  see  what  kind  of  enlargement  it  wmuld  yield,  as  the  position  of 
the  animal  is  very  life-like. 


H.  M.  T.  (Tunis).— The  cattle  group  is  very  happy  in  arrangement  and 
technically  also  quite  above  average,  but  it  falls  off  in  the  sky,  or  rather 
absence  of  sky,  which  is  at  present  represented  by  blank  paper.  This  picture 
might  be  doubled  in  pictorial  value  by  simply  graduating  the  sky  from  above 
downwards,  being  at  the  same  time  careful  not  to  over-print  the  sky  part. 
“Dog” — This  ]3i‘int  arrived  showing  stains,  which  suggest  either  imperfect 
fixing  or  washing,  or  possibly  the  use  of  an  acid  mountant.  The  negative  is 
too  strong  in  contrast,  due  probably  to  under-exposing  and  over-developing. 
It  is  a mfstake  to  pose  a dog  on  a table,  because  it  is  not  the  usual  or  proper 
place  for  a dog.  Avoid  showing  such  strong  light  and  shade  contrasts  in  the 
background,  and  also  avoid  anything  like  strongly-marked  lines  of  demarca- 
tion,"such  as  that  wduch  now  cuts  the  dog  in  half. 
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Advertisements. 


THE  IDEAL’  FOR  PORTRAITURE  IS 


LETO 


COLLODIO- 

CHLORIDE 

PAPER, 


Yields  Carbon^Like  Effects. 


Tones  from  a rich  red  b^own  to  pure  black  are 
obtained  with  perfect  ease. 

PUREST  WHITES.  UNSURPASSED  IN  QUALITY 

FINE  DELICATE  SURFACE.  BEAUTIFUL  COLOUR. 

Leto  C.C.  Paper  is  unrivalled  for  permanence 
excellence  of  quality  and  delicacy  of  finished  print. 

PLATINO-MATT  SURFACE  in  three  grades. 

SMOOTH  WHITE.  ROUGH  WHITE.  CREAM  CRAYON. 
Sold  in  Sheets  and  Ij-^  packets.  Samples  2d.  Post-^Free. 


SELTONA 

The  Ideal  Self-Toning  Paper. 

SELTONA  is  a self-toning  paper  which  needs  fixing 
in  Hypo  only,  as  the  necessary  amount  of  g^ld 
required  for  toning  is  already  In  the  Paper. 
SELTONA  brings  out  ail  the  finest  details  from 
the  negative.  DOES  NOT  SULPHUR  TONE. 
Prints  and  tones  automatically,  and  yields  either 
warm  brown  or  purple  tones  with  ease. 

Made  in  two  grades:  MATT  WHITE,  and  GLOSSY  MAUVE. 


Obtainable  through  all  dealers,  or  direct  from 

The  - - - 

Leto  Photo  Materials  Co.,  Ltd., 


RANGOON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


W.  J.  A.  (E.  Dulwich).— Your  picture  is  hardly  up  to  your  previous 
standard.  The  head  seems  too  large  for  the  size  of  the  print,  and  there  is  a 
lack  of  light  and  shade  variety,  which  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  As  a rule  a 
circular  print  is  to  be  avoided,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  this  shape  was 
chosen  in  your  case.  Again,  it  is  not  wise  to  surround  a print  liaving  a black 
background,  with  a band  of  blade  paper.  The  tv  o Ijlacks  are  sure  not  to 
harmonize.  The  grey  colour  of  the  mount  is  quite  excellent. 


J.  C.  (Campbeltown). — “ Christmas  Birds.”— This  is  a case  of  under- 
exposure and  over-development.  Your  contrasts  are  far  too  strong.  We 
would  suggest  your  reducing  the  contrasts  of  the  negative  with  ammonium 
persulphate,  ten  grains  per  ounce  water.  “Mother  and  Son.”— Here  again  your 
contrasts  are  too  strong,  and  the  same  general  remarks  will  also  apply.  In 
this  instance  the  sky  is  at  fault,  and  is  more  suggestive  of  paper  than  of 
atmosphere.  A very  little  toning  down  would  greatly  improve.  “Giraffe.” — 
This  print  confirms  our  suspicion  that  you  are  under-exposing  and  then  over- 
developing. Halation  in  this  instance  is  also  showing  rather  badly,  which 
again  confirms  our  suspicion  of  prolonged  development. 


D.  D.  (Motherwell).— Both  prints  are  well  up  above  average  quality,  and, 
as  you  will  see  on  another  page,  one  of  your  prints  takes  an  award.  This  is 
not  returned  according  to  rule  of  winners.  The  other  one  not  being  accom- 
panied by  stamp  is  no"t  returned  either.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  is  the 
careless  inscribing  of  the  title. 


T.  G.  (Harrogate).— Your  enlargement  gives  us  the  idea  that  the  original 
negative  is  too  strong  in  contrast  for  enlarging  purposes.  Your  best  chance 
is  to  use  a rapid  paper,  give  a full  exposure,  and  use  a very  dilute  developer. 
It  was  quite  a mistake  to  use  such  a flimsy  paper  for  a mount.  The  colour  of 
the  outer  paper  is  too  yellow,  and  the  inner  tint  should  be  gray,  not  white. 
Consult  our  volume  No.  I,  which  goes  into  these  matters  fully. 


H.  E.  S.  (Goodmayes). — “On  the  Prowl,”  not  nearly  so  good  as  your 
other  print,  which  comes  out  one  of  the  best  in  a widely  patronized  competi- 
tion. In  this  case  the  picture  is  somewhat  confused  in  arrangement,  and  the 
white  patch  behind  the  head  of  the  mouse  does  not  seem  quite  natural  or 
satisfactory.  The  left  lower  corner  is  also  so  markedly  out  of  focus  that  one 
cannot  help  noticing  it. 


G.  H.  P.  (Alsager).— The  horse  is  evidently  quite  a celebrity.  You  have 
carried  development  just  a shade  too  far,  and  so  lost  some  of  the  gradation  of 
the  white  hair.  There  are  two  grave  mistakes,  i.c.,  the  man  holding  the  rope 
and  the  use  of  the  white  bevel  of  the  cut-out  mount.  “Cow  and  Calf.”— Here 
again  the  ropes  are  a very  serious  detriment,  as  is  also  the  bevel  edge.  Also 
the  colours  of  the  mount  are  far  too  conspicuous.  The  positions  of  these 
two  animals  gives  us  a very  confused  row  of  legs.  “ Shorthorn  Portrait.” — Here 
also  the  rope  at  one  side  was  a mistake.  The  bright  red  line  of  the  mount  is 
the  first  thing  to  catch  one’s  attention,  and  this  takes  away  notice  from  the 
animal.  You  should  study  very  carefully  our  Volume  No.  4,  as  your  mount- 
ing is  not  showing  your  work  to  best  advantage. 


C.  J.  P.  C.  (Petersfield). — One  of  your  prints  carries  your  name  into  the 
award  list,  as  you  will  see  on  another  page.  This  print  is  very  much  better 
than  the  other  two.  “ Collie  Dog.” — Dog’s  head  is  too  near  the  side  of  the  picture, 
and  the  detail  in  the  white  part  does  not  show  enough.  You  give  no  informa- 
tion, but  we  conjecture  you  have  over-developed  this  negative.  Again,  the 
light  being  behind  the  camera,  gives  a flat  kind  of  lighting.  “Sheep  in  the 
Fold.”— You  have  here  what  is  practically  two  pictures,  as  the  sheep  seem  to 
have  grouped  themselves  into  two  parts,  which  apparently  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other.  When  dealing  with  groups  of  animals  try  to  avoid  the 
margin  of  the  print  cutting  any  animal  in  half,  especially  if  it  is  at  all  near 
the  foreground  ; also  aim  at  avoiding  anything  like  a scattered  effect. 
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Advertisements. 


are  such  a success  because  of  their  simple  construction. 
Three  glasses  obviously  transmit  more  light  than  do  six 
or  more,  and  six  surfaces  are  made  perfect  more  easily 
than  sixteen.  But,  beyond  this,  Cooke  Lenses  are  unique 
in  being  adjustable  by  variation  of  their  air  spaces  ; and 
that  is  why  the  purchase  of  a Cooke  Lens  is  no  lottery. 
All  are  good  alike,  “the  best  and  simplest  anastigmats.” 

Send  a card,  merely  quoting  Z128,  with  your  name  and  address,  and  we’ll  send  booklet. 

TAyL0I^jAyL0l^t/|i0B50f].,ll^ 

STOUGHTON  STREET  WORKS.  LEICESTER. 

(133.  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


2>et)icateC>  0vaciou6  pernuesion 

to  iber  /iDajestg  (Slueeit  aiesanbia. 

W omen  Painters 
of  the  World. 

Bound  in  5/*  Art  Wrapper. 

WOMEN  PAINTERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

the  new  volume  in  the  now  famous  Art  and  Life  Library  edited  by  Walter  Shaw 
Sparrow  is  even  more  luxurious  than  its  predecessors,  “The  British  Home  of  To  day” 
and  “The  Gospels  in  Art.”  It  is  published  in  four  different  styles  of  binding,  at 
respectively  51-  net,  7 '6  net,  10/6  net,  ONE  GUINEA  net,  and  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  text.  6 Rembrandt  photo=gravures,  7 pictures  in  colour  facsimile, 
34  plates  in  monochrome,  4 duplex  plates,  and  more  than  280  illustrations 
in  half=tone,  representing  the  work  of  over  two  hundred  lady  artists. 

PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION. 

HODDER  & STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 

London,  E.C. 
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A<lvertisemeA^s. 


WRATTEN 

PLATE5 

- for  — 

Portraits 

Ordinary  and  Colour  Sensitive. 

“ Evmlsion  and  Glass  LISTS 

Unequalled."  FREE. 

WRATTEN  & WAINWRIQHT, 

CROYDON. 


TYOi 

THE  NEW  SEPIA  TONING 
for  all  Bromide  Papers. 

See  “The  Practical  Photographer,”  No.  i,  for 
editorial  reference  to  T YO  as  a bromide  toner. 

See  “The  Practical  Pliotographer,”  No.  i8,  for 
editorial  reference  to  TYO  in  re-development, 
etc. 

OF  ALL  DEALERS,  1/-,  2/6,  5/-; 
WELLS  «&  CO. 5 Southgate,  N. 


BEE  Meters 

“ I have  not  had 
a bad  negative 
since  1 began  to 
use  it." 


Bee  Meter  2/7 
Queen  Bee  10/6 
Print  Meter  6/. 

Watkins  Manual 
1/2 

Speed  Card,  i^d 


The  WATKINS  Meter  Co., Hereford 


EVERY  MAN  HIS 
OWN  GARDENER. 

By  JOHN  HALSHAM. 

“ Forms  aa  delightful  and  useful  a book  as 
has  ever  been  written  for  tne  delectation  of 
that  ever- increasing  army  of  people  to  whom 
gardening  appeals  as  an  entrancing  hobby.” 
' —Daily  Express. 

“ All  who  require  a concise  and  lucid  guide 
to  gardening  art  will  appreciate  the  work  by 
John  Halsham.” — Daily  News. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  6s. 
With  FuII=page  lllustrationsin  Colours 
by  CARINE  CADBY  and  the  Rev.  F.  C. 

LAMBERT,  M.A. 


StANLEY’S 

Patent 

Dark-Room 
Clock. 

By  post,  9s.I0d. 


Professional  & Trade  Advts. 

Advertisements  of  Photographic 
Businesses  for  Sale  and  Wanted, 
Situations  Wanted  and  Vacant,  Mis- 
cellaneous, Professional  and  Trade 
Announcements  are  inserted  at  the  rate  ot 
one  penny  per  word,  minimum  i/-. 

All  Advertisements  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Advertising  Department,  Practical 
Photographer,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 


lyiEDALS  of  every  description  in  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Bronze.  Designs  and 
Estimates  submitted.  Photographic  Society 
Medals  a Speciality. — Bladon,  16,  Clerken- 
well  Road,  E.C.  Telegraphic  Address — 
“ Bladon,”  London.  Telephone,  1835,  Central. 


The  Practical 
Photographer. 

Edited  by  the 

Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A. 


Rates  for  Advertisements. 


I One 
Inser- 
tion 

Three 

Inser- 

tions 

Six 

Inser- 

tions 

Tw’lve 

Inser- 

tions 

Whole  Page 

£ s.  d. 

Per 
Inser- 
tion 
£ s.  d. 

Per 
Inser- 
tion 
£ s.  d. 

Per 
Inser- 
tion 
£ s.  d. 

Facing  Matter 

5 0 0 

4 15  0 

4 10  0 

4 5 0 

J-page  do. 

2 13  0 

2 12  3 

2 9 0 

2 6 9 

|-page  do. 

1 10  0 

1 8 6 

1 7 0 

1 S 6 

Whole  Page 
Ord.  Position 

4 0 0 

3 16  0 

3 12  0 

3 8 0 

J-page  do. 

2 5 0 

2 2 9 

2 0 6 

1 18  3 

|-page  do. 

1 5 0 

1 3 9 

1 2 6 

1 1 3 

Special  Positions  by  Arrangement. 


^ 

HODDER  & STOUGHTON, 


London:  HODDER  & STOUGHTON, 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Advertising  Department, 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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A<lverttsemeni$. 

TN£  BEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIBRARY 
THAT  MONEY  CAN  BUY, 

THE 

Practical  Photographer. 

LIBRARY  SERIES.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A. 

Publi5hed  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Price  i/-  nett. 

No.  I.  BROMIDE  PRINTING.  Pictorial  Work  of  A.  Horsley 

Hinton.  (Out  of  Print.) 

No.  2.  BROMIDE  ENLARGING.  Pictorial  Work  of  Colonel 
J.  Gale.  (Out  of  Print.) 

No.  3.  LANTERN  SLIDES.  Pictorial  Work  of  Will  A.  Cadby. 

No.  4.  TITLES,  MOUNTS,  FRAMES,  Etc.  Pictorial  Work 
of  Alex.  Keighley. 

No.  5.  P.O.P.  Pictorial  Work  of  F.  H.  Evans.  t 

No.  6.  DEVELOPING  AND  DEVELOPERS.  Pictorial  Work 
of  Ernest  R.  Ashton.  (Out  of  Print.) 

No.  7.  AFTER=TREATMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE. 
Pictorial  Work  of  Robert  Demachy. 

No.  8.  HAND  = CAMERA  WORK.  Pictorial  Work  of  Frank 
M.  Sutcliffe. 

No.  9.  PLATINUM  PRINTING.  Pictorial  Work  of  Charles 
Job. 

No.  10.  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 

No.  II.  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Pictorial  Work  of 
Reginald  Craigie. 

No.  12.  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Pictorial  Work 
of  Arthur  Burchett. 

No.  13  THE  CARBON  PROCESS.  Pictorial  Work  of 
J.  Craig  Annan. 

No.  14  RETOUCHING  THE  NEGATIVE.  Pictorial  Work 
of  J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 

No.  15.  WINTER  WORK.  Pictorial  Work  of  Henry  Speyer. 

No.  16.  PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION.  Pictorial  Work  of 
Bernard  Alfieri. 

No.  17.  ANIMAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Pictorial  Work  of 
Viscount  Maitland. 

No.  18.  GUM  = BICHROMATE  PRINTING.  Pictorial  Work 
of  Charles  Moss. 

No  19.  FLORAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Pictorial  Work  of 
Mrs.  Cadby. 

No.  20.  PORTRAITURE.  Pictorial  Work  of  Furley  Lewis. 


The  above  may  be  obtained  of  any  Pliotographic  Dealer,  or 
direct  from  the  Publishers, 

HODDER  & STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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The  “Nature”  Series  of  Mounts. 


In  1/0  Packets. 


To  take  sizes  up  to  |-plate. 

To  take  sizes  un  to  A-nlate. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  5eries. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 

Contains 

Contains 

Contains 

Contains 

No. 

sheets 

No. 

sheets 

No. 

sheets 

No.  sheets 

8x6  in. 

8 X 6 in. 

10x8  in. 

10 : 

X 8 in. 

48 

assorted  colours 

AO 

32 

B 

36 

assorted  colours 

BO 

24 

A1 

48 

grosvenor  green 

AOl 

32 

B1 

36 

grosvenor  green 

BOl 

24 

A2 

48 

duffel  gray 

A02 

32 

B2 

36 

duffel  gray 

B02 

24 

A3 

48 

gray  bark 

A03 

32 

B3 

36 

gray  bark 

BOS 

24 

M 

48 

playfield  cream 

A04 

32 

B4 

36 

playfield  cream 

BOi 

2c 

A5 

48 

rough  white 

A05 

32 

B5 

36 

rough  white 

BOS 

24 

A6 

48 

dove 

A06 

32 

I B6 

36 

dove 

B06 

24 

A7 

48 

deep  sea  blue 

A07 

32 

i B7 

36 

deep  sea  blue 

B07 

24 

A8 

48 

autumn  brown 

A08 

32 

B8 

36 

autumn  brown 

B08 

24 

A9 

48 

smoke  gray 

A09 

32 

B9 

36 

smoke  gray 

B09 

24 

AlO 

48 

fern  green 

AGIO 

32 

BIO 

36 

fern  green 

BOlO 

24 

All 

48 

coffee 

AOll 

32 

Bll 

36 

coffee 

BOll 

24 

A12 

48 

wine  red 

A012 

32 

B12 

36 

wine  red 

B012 

24 

A13 

48 

black 

A013 

32  1 

B13 

36 

black 

B013 

24 

A14 

48 

olive  green 

A014 

32  j 

Bii 

36 

olive  green 

B014 

24 

A15 

48 

iron  gray 

A015 

32  i 

BIS 

36 

iron  gray 

BOIS 

24 

A16 

48 

russet 

A016 

32 

B16 

36 

russet 

B016 

24 

A17 

48 

slate 

A017 

32 

B17 

36 

slate 

B017 

24 

A18 

48 

drab 

A018 

32 

B18 

36 

drab 

B018 

24 

A19 

48 

brown 

A019 

32 

B19 

36 

brown 

B019 

24 

To  take  sizes  up  to  f-plate. 

To  take  sizes  up  to  f-plate. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 

Contains 

Contains 

Contains 

Contains 

No. 

sheets 

No. 

sheets 

No. 

sheets 

No.  sheets 

12  X 10  in. 

12  X loin. 

12  X 10  in. 

12  X 10  in. 

c 

24 

assorted  colours 

CO 

16 

CIO 

24 

fern  green 

COlO 

16 

Cl 

24 

grosvenor  green 

COl 

16 

Cll 

24 

coffee 

coil 

16 

G2 

24 

duffel  gray 

C02 

16 

C12 

24 

wine  red 

G012 

16 

C3 

24 

gray  bark 

C03 

16 

C13 

24 

black 

C013 

16 

G4 

24 

playfield  cream 

C04 

16 

C14 

24 

olive  green 

con 

16 

C5 

24 

rough  white 

COS 

16 

CIS 

24 

iron  gray 

COIS 

16 

C6 

24 

dove 

C06 

16 

C16 

24 

russet 

C016 

16 

C7 

24 

deep  sea  blue 

C07 

16 

C17 

24 

slate 

C017 

16 

G8 

24 

autumn  brown 

C08 

16 

C18 

24 

drab 

C018 

16 

C9 

24 

smoke  gray 

G09 

16 

C19 

24 

brown 

C019 

16 

The  Ordinary  Papers  are  also  supplied  in  large  sheets  (28x26  in.),  price  2/6  per  quire. 

The  Extra  Thick  Papers  are  also  supplied  in  large  sheets  (28  x 26  in.),  at  3/6  per  quire  of  24  sheets. 


‘Nature’  Cloth. 

Five  tints  of  coarsely  woven  cloth  may  now  be  had  for  mounting  purposes, 
and  are  particularly  effective  with  photographs  of  the  broad  school. 

Price  1/-  per  yard,  30  inches  wide,  or  iji  post-free  on  roller.  12  yards 
for  10/-. 

COLOURS  : — Buff,  Gray  Bark,  Autumn  Brown,  Red  and  Green. 


OF  ALL  DEALERS, 

or  of  PERCY  LUND,  HUMPHRIE5  & CO.,  LTD.,  Bradford  and  London. 
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“NEGASYS.” 

A Negative  Filing  System  that  automatically 
adapts  itself  to  eveny  photographer’s  needs. 


IN  the  business  world  every  go-ahead  man  has  recognised  the  value  of  the 
card  index  and  vertical  filing  systems.  Modern  time  and  space-saving 
methods  have  driven  the  old-fashioned  ledgers  and  volumes  of  letters  far 
into  the  background.  The  amateur  photographer  has  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  equally  up-to-date  by  storing  his  negatives  on  the  new  “Negasys”  File. 
It  is  at  once  a complete,  accurate  and  practical  method  of  keeping  negatives. 
It  saves  valuable  time,  and  insures  that  not  only  can  every  individual  negative 
be  found  instantly  when  wanted,  but  that  any  desired  collection  of  negatives 
relating  to  any  particular  subject,  or  district,  will  be  found  all  together.  The 
“ Negasys”  File  allows  the  arrangement  of  the  negatives  to  be  changed  whenever 
it  is  found  desirable  to  do  so.  Every  negative  is  accessible  at  all  times.  The 
title  and  data  concerning  each  negative  can  be  examined  without  removing  the 
negative  from  the  file. 

One  “ Negasys”  File  will  hold  as  many  negatives  as  an  ordinary  negative 
box  three  times  the  size,  so  the  saving  in  space  alone  is  enormous.  Negatives 
can  be  filed  by  localities,  by  subjects, 
by  dates,  numerically,  or  in  any 
other  way  desired.  Guide  cards  can 
be  used  to  divide  or  subdivide  the 
negatives.  The  index  gives  refer- 
ence to  each  subject,  and  of  course 
gives  a complete  list  of  the  contents 
at  all  times. 

Supp'se  you  want  to  make  two 
or  three  prints  of  a negative  that  you 
made  some  years  ago;  under  the 
ordinary  circumstances  you  would 
have  to  go  through  a dozen  boxes 
and  perhaps  have  to  lift  up  every 
negative  to  see  what  it  was.  With 
the  “Negasys”  you  could  collect 
them  in  two  minutes,  and  need  never 
examine  a single  negative  except  the 
ones  you  were  in  search  of. 

The  “Negasys”  File  can  either 
be  built  up  in  a series  of  units,  or 
the  negatives  may  be  treated  as  a 
complete  series  and  keyed  with  an 
initial  letter  in  front  of  the  envelope 
number.  By  this  means  any  num- 
ber of  negatives  can  be  collected  for 
some  special  purpose,  like  the 
making  of  a set  of  lantern  slides, 
and  afterwards  put  back  into  their  original  places  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

The  “ Negasys”  File  will  simplify  the  most  complicated  stock  of  negatives. 
Every  amateur  who  wants  to  be  able  to  put  his  hand  on  any  negative  at  any 
time  should  adopt  the  “ Negasys.”  It  will  reduce  chaos  to  order,  and  pay  for 
itself  by  the  very  time  it  saves. 

— —-■--■-■.■if  prices  of  "NEGASYS”  FILES  

s.  d. 

|-plate,  unit  complete,  fitted  to  take  50  negatives  I 6 
5x4  „ „ „ „ „ 20 

^-plate  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  2 6 

1-1-plate  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  3 9 


HOUGHTONS,  LTD., 

Manufacturer’s  of  “ Negasys”  Files, 

88/89,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  particulars,  or  write  direct  for  a Free  Booklet,  mentioning 
“The  Practical  Photographer.” 
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Advertisements. 

AMATEUR  fir*  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTO 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  Send  for  my  Detailed  Price  List  JEWELLERY.” 


These  are  only  a few  of  the  many  beautiful  patterns  and  designs  I keep  in  stock. 
I keep  Solid  Gold  and  Electro  Plate,  from  prices  3d.  to  9 6 each.  Every 
Professional  should  have  my  Lists,  which  are  sent  post-free  on  application. 


JONATHAN  FALLOWFI ELD,  Photographic  store.. 


Telegriims ; ‘ Fallowfield,  London.’ 


Telephone : 4443,  Central. 
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146,  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  London, 


}\vuily  mention  “ The  Practical  Photographer.” 


Advartisements. 


CROSSED  SWORDS 

Pigment  Paper 

A GENUINE  CARBON  PAPER  FOR 

DIRECT  PRINTING  WITHOUT  TRANSFER 

AND 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  COLD  WATER. 

Allowing  full  control  for  local  treatment  and  artistic  results. 


ISSUED  IN  PACKETS  (in  Six  Colours)— 

Red  Chalk,  Sea  Green,  Olive  Green,  Blue,  Sepia,  Black.  May  he  had  assorted  if  desired. 


5x4- 

6 X - 

6JX  4f  - 


lOd.)  Per 

- - 1/-  - Dozen 

- - 1/4  j Pieces 


8Jx  - 

10  X 8 - 

12  X 10  - 

15  X12  - 


2/4 

3/4 

5/- 

7/6 


POST=CARDS  - - 1/- per  Dozen. 


ERNEMANN’S... 

Focal  Plane  Cameras 


SPECIFICATION. 

Time  and  Instantaneous  Focal  Plane 
Shutter. 

Slit  adjusted  from  outside. 

Speed  adjustment,  12  grades. 

Slit  adjusted  after  platels  in  Camera, 
if  necessary. 

Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6  8. 

Rising  and  Sliding  Front. 

Exposures  from  o^gth  to  oruiolii  ^ 
second. 

Newion  Finder  Focussing  Lens. 
Morocco-covered,  Ebony  -linish. 
Exquisite  appearance 

PRICE  COMPLETE; 

Camera,  Lens,  3 Slides 
and  Case, 

''ItZ-JLS  10  0 


MODEL  A.  Send  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 


SOLE  AGENTS: 


CHAS.  ZIMMERMANN  & Co., 


9 & lo,  ST.  MARY-AT-HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Hodder  & Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C., 
by  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  & Co  , Ltp.,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford ; and  3,  Amen 
Corner,  London,  E.C, 


Our  Reason  for  introducing  a 
New  High-Speed  Plate. 
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From  time  to  time  we  are  asked  by  our  own  customers, 
as  well  as  by  users  of  other  brands  of  plates,  if  we  cannot 
supply  for  special  work  . . , 

a Plate  at  2/3  for  i-plates, 

of  considerably  higher  speed  than  the  standard  fast  brands 
at  that  price.  We  are,  therefore,  putting  on  the  market 
this  New  Plate,  which  will  beat  all  previous  records  for 
speed  and  quality. 

Note. — Tne  Barnet  Extra  Rapid  (Yellow  Label  Plate) 
will  remain  unaltered. 
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ELLIOTT  & SONS,  Ltd.,  Barnet,  lierts. 


